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“ | reached England last year, and are now in course | the Teerthunkers, was nearly contemporary 
lr r | d | of publication by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle- | with Sékya, and died about 600 B.C., from 
@ WwW f I. | street, under the gratuitous editorship and , which period the Buddhist religion dates its rise. 
supervision of Mr. T. C. Hope, of the Bombay | After some centuries of expansion and triumph, 
| Civil Service, who has also presented the Buddhists of all denominations had to endure 
| historical and descriptive text relating to long and sanguinary persecution from the Brah- 
| Ahmedabad, ably written by himself. Two of | minical supporters of the religion of the Vedas, 
| the volames are under the patronage of Mr. | by which the adherents of Sikya, though spread- 
| Premchund Raichund, and the third is under ing their tenets to Thibet and the far East, were 
Architecture at Ahmedabad, the Capital of | that of Mr. Kursondas Madhowdas. The book gradually exterminated in India, and by the 
Goowerat, Western India, | now before us, @ magnificent volume, sets forth | twelfth century had ceased to exist there. Not 
| the architecture of Ahmedabad, and comprises so the Jains, who maintained their ground, 
Gp IR BARTLE/a historical and descriptive sketch of the principally in Goozerat and Mysore, and still 
FRERE, the| province, with description of the buildings at | survived to hold in their hands a large propor- 
present Governor | Ahmedabad, by Mr. T. C. Hope, as already tion of the wealth and trade of India. They 
of Bombay, took | mentioned; Architectural Notes by Mr. Jas- | were remarkable for the costliness and beauty of 
an excellent step, | Fergusson; 2 maps, 22 wood engravings, and no their temples.” Mysore and Dharwar still 
when, in 1865, he | less than 120 photographs of the buildings.* abound in them; but the most ancient are to b 
Wi led several of the| The volumes about to follow are on “The | found at Geernir, the most exquisite on Mount 
~ oe leading members Architecture of Beejapoor, in the Bombay Presi- | Aboo, and the most extensive and still flourishing 
of the European and native | dency.” Photographed by Colonel Biggs and 4t Shutroonjye, near Palitdna. 
community there to form! Major Loch, And “Architecture in Dharwar; These last were restored and beautified by 
themselves into a committee and Mysore.” Photographed by Dr. Pigou, Shiliditya, a sovereign of Vulubhee, who was 
for the illustration of the; Mr. A. C. B. Neill, and Colonel Biggs. converted to the Jaina sect in the fifth century. 
Architectural Antiquities of! Ahmedabad is supposed to have been founded The hill of Palitdna affords a remarkable ex- 
Western India. In the, in the eleventh century, and for the last 450 , ample of the building capabilities of the Jains. 
course of the last ten years | years has been the capital of Goozerat, ranking | “ Street after street, and square after square,” 
the Government of Bombay | next to Bombay in Western India in importance says the Hon. A. K. Forbes, “extend these 
has formed, at its own expense, very costly and| and size. Goozerat is about equal to Great shrines of the Jain faith, with their stately in- 
extensive collections of photographs and engi- | Britain in extent! Bounded on nearly three of closures, half- palace half - fortress, raised in 
neering drawings of portions of the magnificent | its sides by the Arabian Sea and gulfs opening marble magnificence upon the lovely and ma- 
architecture with which that Presidency and | ont of it, the coasts of Goozerat form a consider- jestic mountain.” In the dark recess of each 
the territories bordering on it abound. The | able portion of the India known to the ancients. temple one image or more of Adeenith, of 
majority of these buildings are unknown in| Its merchants now are among the most en- | Ujeet, or of some other of the Teerthunkers, is 
Europe, and have never been drawn or engraved, | lightened and wealthy in India. Its early his- , seated, whose alabaster features, wearing ~ 
though many of them are beautiful and very | tory is remarkable and interesting, but we may | expression of listless repose, are rendered dimly 
original. These collections have been placed at ' not attempt to enter upon it, beyond a quotation, | visible by the faint light shed from silver lamps ; 
the disposal of the committee, together with from Mr. Hope’s sketch, concerning the Jains, ‘incense makes the air heavy with perfume, while 
other materials to be procured, with the view who take an early place in Goozerat history, and | bare-footed female votar ies, in scar let and gold, 
to their publication in a series of volumes. The may be briefly described as a most ancient sect, move round and round in circles noiselessly on 
expense of bringing out illustrated works of this the sect of Jaina, analogous to the Buddhists, | the polished floors. =e 
description being necessarily so heavy, that even whose chief peculiarities are a tenderness for, These buildings, by the way, are receiving 
if sold at cost price they would be within the animal life, and the substitution of twenty-four constant additions. One temple, at Shutroonjye, 
reach of a comparatively small portion of the Teerthunkers, or saints, who have attained final _completed a few years ago, cost 170,0001. 
public, certain nativegentlemen nobly volunteered , reunion with the Divine Spirit, for Sakya The Mahomedan architecture of Ahmedabad, 
for the honour of their country and to promote Mooni, whom alone the Buddhists recognise as more especially illustrated in this book, is essen- 
the adaptation of its artistic treasures tomodern their mortal teacher. “ Mahavira, the last of | tially derived from the local J aina forms which 
requirements, each to take one volume under his | it replaced. The Corinthian, Lonic, and Doric 
patronage, and to contribute 1,0001. towards its Wate sre Mn San aaa ke orders, that the men of the ee " 
publication. The materials for three volumes marle-street. 1865. Italian art used, were not more distinctly of 
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Fic. 1.—Temple of Veemul Sha, at Mount Aboo. A.D. 1032. 
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Roman origin, says Mr. Fergusson, than the 
arrangement of plans and the order of pillars 
which wer» used by the architects of Goozerat 
when working under their new masters for a 
religion they had adopted under extreme pressure 
from without, were Jaina. The main forma- 
tive idea in Jaina planning was the octagonal 
dome resting on horizontal architraves, supported 
by twelve pillars. Where the form came from is 
doubtful. It seems that no example has yet 
been found that can with certainty be called 
earlier than the tenth century, but the earliest 
known are as complete in all their details as 
any afterwards constructed, so could scarcely be 
the first employed. Be it as it may, all the 
plans of Jaina architecture were elaborated from 
this one idea. First, two pillars were added on 
each face ; then four on each face, and two again 
in front of these; and so until each corner 
contained 14 pillars, making 56 in all. The 
variety of outline and play of light and shade 
that this arrangement afforded are remarkable. 
When the Jains wanted a cell with solid walls, | 
they adopted the same general plan as in their | 
porches, only using double the same number of 
facets; 20, for instance, instead of 10, in a first- 
class example, and enriched each face with 
sculpture. 

The great peculiarity of this mode of de- | 
sign is, that the entrance, or at least the 
principal feature, is always on the angle, never 
on the ionger side, as in other styles. We 
are enabled to give a view of the temple of 
Veemul Sha, on Mount Aboo, fig. 1, from 
which the internal appearance of these porches 
may be judged of. This temple, finished 
in the year 1032, is entirely composed of white 
marble, and is one of the most perfect specimens 
of Jaina art to be found in India. The great 
defect of their porches, in an architectural point 
of view, is the smallness of their dimensions; 
and though the elegance and exuberance of their 
details are such as are admirably suited to their 
scale, and would be inappropriate to larger 
buildings, still size is so important an element 
of architectural effect, that its absence is always 
to be regretted. 

“In Jaina art,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ it arose 
from the fundamental fact that no native of 
India will use an arch except under foreign com- 
pulsion. The consequence was, that from 10 ft. 
to 12 ft. was as wide a space as could be con- 
veniently used in the wider aisles, and 7 ft. to 
8 ft. 6 in. for the narrower spaces, and the 
diameter of the domes was consequently limited 
to 24 ft. or 30 ft. Even dimensions like these 
were felt to appear weak in construction, and 
the Jains in consequence employed an elaborate 
series of struts under the domes to take off the 
apparent strain: as now seen, they,—like the 





i 


vaulting shafts of the Gothic architecte,—are 
merely used to satisfy the eye, rather than the 
mechanical exigencies of the case.” 


Fig. 2* represents pillars at Chandréwutee, 
belonging to a ruined Jaina temple erected in | 
the thirteenth century, and serves to show far- | 
ther details. | 

Locking through the photographs in the book | 
before us, it may be seen how a style of archi- 
tecture to suit the religion and views of the 
Moslem conquerors was produced, the transition, 
according to Mr. Fergusson, being completely 
accomplished between 1412 and 1443. The 
mode of lighting,—a sort of open clerestory, in- 
troduced by the Mahomedans, but found only at 
Ahmedabad, and probably, therefore, borrowed 
from some Jaina form, of which no examples 
have yet been found,—is an excellent peculiarity, 
and is probably the ground-work of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s theory as to the lighting of Greek 
temples elsewhere propounded. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
Moslems to stamp out the Jaina faith, it con- 
tinued to be practised, and buildings con- 
tinued to be erected for its purpose during 
the whole period of the Mahomedan empire. At 
the present time the Jains hold in their hands a 
large proportion of the wealth and trade of 
India, and in their buildings they still follow 
the time-honoured arrangements of their fore- 
fathers. 

In illustration of this, we give a view of the 
Temple of Shet Huttising, completed about 
twenty years ago. This structure, fig. 3, * is 
dedicated to Dhurmanéth, one of the twenty- 
four deified mortals, whom the Jaing reverence 


| people should stir for the preservation of the 
| Architectural Antiquities of Western India. 


of the eleventh century, and have been followed 
with little variation to the present time. 


“The principal feature in all these temples is the 
‘Vimidna,’ square at the base and containing a cell, in 
which the principal image of the saint is placed. Some- 
times there are three such, as in this instance; at other 
times, as at Sadree, four cells containing images are 

laced back to back, These cells are always surmounted 
“ a ‘sikra,’ or spire of that peculiar form shown in the 
engraving, and which, with the Jains, seems hardly to 
have varied during the last eight centuries. In front of 
this sanctuary there are always one or more porches. In 
this instance the principal one is two stoics in height, 
and in front of this again is an open porch, surmounted 
by a dome, supported on twelve columns, arranged as 
explained above.’ 


These features form the temple proper ; but 
in this example, as at Aboo, at Sadree, and 
indeed, wherever the temple is complete, the 
whole is enclosed by a range of smaller cells, 
each containing an image of the same saint to 
whom the temple is dedicated, or in some in- 
stances one is appropriated to each of the 
twenty-four Teerthunkers, as they are called. At 
Aboo, every cell is ornamented with bas-reliefs 
in white marble, illustrating passages in the life 
of the saint, and in modern times at least these 
are generally surmounted by sikras or spires of 
the usual form. This gives peculiar importance 
to the outer enclosure. Mr. Fergusson justly 
exclaims,— 


«Tt will startle many to be told that even buildings so 
original as these are being erected in sight of the Doric 
pillars of the verandah of the collector’s bungalow and the 
sham Gothic of the padre’s church. It is not only in 
Goozerat, however, but wherever native feelings are 
allowed to prevail, that buildings as beautiful as (oa _ 
some more so,—are daily springing up, and, with very 
slight encouragement, might be made far more numerous 
and beautiful than they are. Not only does the Hindoo 
still love art, but he still instinctively adheres to the only 
system by which good architecture was ever yet produced 
in any part of the world. It is the system which enabled 
our forefathers to build those wonderful churches which 
still excite our admiration and our envy, and which we 
foolishly fancy we can reproduce by copying. The Hindoo 
knows better, and can consequently do better things : his 
system is right, though, unfortunately, his standard is not | 
so high as his well-wishers would desire.” 


In examining the photographs we cannot but 
fear, from indications already apparent, that | 
time will have an effect upon them. If for the | 
rest of the work the carbon process or some | 
other mode of -indelible printing could be 
employed, this fear might be removed. The win- 
dows near the northern side arch in the Queen’s | 
Mosque in Mirzapoor (dating probably about 
A.D. 1430), the wonderfully elaborate perforated 
marble windows of Seedee Syeed’s Mosque 
(fifteenth century), and the perforated stone 
screens of Dastoor Khan’s Mosque (also dating 
from the fifteenth century), are amongst the 
works that will attract most attention. Seedee 
Syeed’s Mosque, by the way, after being dese- 
crated by the Maharattas, was converted by the 
British into one of the public offices, and has 
been hacked about, we are told, to suit official 
convenience as much as the Chapter-house of 
Westminster. It was time that influential 





Honour and credit are due to all concerned in 
this very noble work of recording and making 
known, now for the first time, the architectural 
treasures of their country. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEW 
TOWN OF EDINBURGH. 


In last year’s volume of the Builder we di- 
rected attention, in a series of articles, to the 
street architecture of the Old Town of the 
Northern Metropolis,* interesting alike from its 
historical associations and the semi-continental 
character which Scotland’s old standing alliance 
and intercourse with France had stamped apon 
it. The lofty gables fronting the street, and 
overhanging timber stories, the high-pitched 
roofs, with their picturesque dormer-wi 

the different varieties of crow steps, the outside 
and turnpike stairs, the corner turrets, with 
their high conical or ogee roofs, the sculptured 
panels,—these, as we pointed out, were the 
characteristic features and charms of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century houses of Old 
Edinburgh. Bat within somewhat less than « 
hundred years there has sprang up beside it a 


priately,— been termed the Modern 





as rulers of the world. The plan of the temple 
follows the arrangements which were adopted at 
Mount Aboo, at least as early as the beginning 








* See p. 524, 


Listen to the words of one of the most eloquent 
of her citizens, whose lips, alas! are now silent 
for ever, but whose colossal bronze statue adorns 





new and stately city, which has,—not —- ele 


——$—. 


the city he loved so well. He is speaking of 
the contrast between the Old and New Towns :— 
“Two separate cities, not twins,—but one of 

ancient, and one of modern birth,—how har. 
moniously in spite of form and features cha. 
racteristically different, do they coalesce into 
one capital! This miracle, methinks, is wrought 
by the Spirit of Nature on the World of Art, 
Her great features subdue almost into similarity 
a whole constructed of such various elements, 
for it is all felt to be kindred with those guardian 
cliffs. Those eternal heights hold the double 
city together in an amity that breathes over both 
the same national look—the impression of the 
same national soul. In the olden time she 
gathered herself almost under the very wing of 
the Castle, for in her heroic heart she ever heard, 
unalarmed but watchful, the alarums of war; 
and that cliff, under heaven, was on earth the 
rock of her salvation. But mow the foundation 
of that rock, whence yet the tranquil burgher 
hears the morning and the evening bugle, is 
beautified by gardens that love its pensive 
shadow, for that it tames the light to flowers by 
rade feet untrodden, and yielding garlands for 
the brows of perpetual peace. Thence elegance 
and grace arose; and though 

* The ancient spirit be not dead, 

Old times, methinks, are breathing there,’ 
as now chime the merry music bells from St. 
Giles’s dome, 

* In shape and gesture proudly eminent,’ 


over that wilderness of antique structures pictu- 
resquely huddled along the blue line of sky,— 
as Wilkie once finely said, like the spine of some 
enormous animal,—yet all along this side of 
that unrivered and mound-divided dell now shines 
a new world of radiant dwellings, declaring by 
their regular but not monotonous magnificence, 
that the same people, whose ‘ perfervid genius’ 
preserved them by war unhumbled among the 
nations in days of darkness, have now drawn a 
strength as invincible from the beautiful arts, 
which have been cultivated by peace in the days 
of light.” * 

It is to the character of the architecture of 
this New Town that we propose to invite our 
readers’ attention. That it has its faults, and 
those not a few, we most readily admit; but 
there is so much, on the other hand, in the 
beauty of the situation of this new city, the 
streets are of such breadth and the houses built 


|of so enduring a material, there are so many 


beautiful gardens and pleasure-grounds inter- 
spersed, so many magnificent coups d’wil from 


{the different corners of the streets, that it is 
| doubtful whether, when taken as a whole, it has 
|its equal in the world. Visitors from every 


quarter of the globe have united in writing and 
singing its praises. Burns and Scott, Delta, 
Aytoun, and Ballantyne, have wedded its glories to 
immortal verse. The great limner, Sir David 
Wilkie, pronounced it unrivalled. Grecian 
Williams compared it to Athens, but awarded it 
the palm of superiority. ‘“ Whoever,” said 
Charlotte Bronté, “have once seen Edinburgh 
with its couchant crag lion, will see it again in 
their dreams.” And even the writer who of all 
others has passed the severest criticisms on her 
architecture, the author of “The Stones of 
Venice,” has said that of all the cities in the 
British islands it is the one which presents most 
advantages for the display of noble buildings; 
although he adds, most truly, that it is the one 
“whieh on the other hand sustains most injury 
in the erection of a common-place or unworthy 
one.” Would that her citizens and architects 
ight keep this warning ever present before 
their eyes ! 
The site of Edinburgh is picturesque in the 
extreme. Distamt about two miles from the 
Frith of Forth, it is on the other three sides 
surrounded by hills of great beauty. On the 
west is the richly-wooded and villa-studded hill 
of Corstorphine; to the south are the wavy 
Pentlands, Oraiglockhart, and the Braid hills; 
while to the east are the Calton Hill, the semi- 
circular mural ridge of perpendicular rocks 
called Salisbury Crags, with the lion-shaped 
Arthur Seat towering upwards of 820 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Speaking of the resemblance 
between Athens and Edinburgh, Mr. Williams 
says, “ There are several points of view on the 
vated grounds near Edinburgh, from which 
the resemblance is complete. From Tor-Phin, 
in particular, one of the ow heads of the Pent- 
lands, immediately above the village of Colinton, 
the landscape is exactly that of the vicinity of 














* Bee Builder, vol. xxiii., p. 256, &c, 


* “Winter Rhapsody,” by Professo Wilson, 
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Athens, as viewed from the bottom of Mount 
Anchesmus. Close upon the right, Brilessus is 
represented by the mound of Braid; before us, 
in the abrupt and dark mags of the Castle, rises 
the Acropolis ; the hill Lycabetus, joined to that 
of the Areopagus, appears in the Calton; in the 
Frith of Forth we behold the Aigean sea; in 
Inch-Keith Aigina; and the hills of the Pelo- 
ponnesas are precisely those of the opposite 
coast of Fife.” 

Until the middle of last century, Edinburgh 
continued to cover little more than the area 
which it had done in the end of the fifteenth 
century. Occupying the valley of the Cowgate 
and the two steep ridges on either side of it, it 
was surrounded by a fortified wall, some portions 
of which still remain, with several gates or ports, 
one of which, the Netherbow Port, we formerly 
described.* It is little more than one hundred 
years since Lord Provost Drummond laid the 
foundation-stone of the North Bridge, which 
spans the valley between the Old and New 
Towns, and beneath which are the rails of the 
North British Railway Company. It consists of 
three arches 72 ft. in width and 68 ft. in height, 
with small side arches, which give a total length 


monument ; and behind it, but a little to the 
east, the graceful open lantern of St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, rearing itself, as it has done for two 
centuries, airily over the lofty gables of the 
Lawnmarket. The street terminates at either end 
in a spacious square of palatial-looking buildings, 
with gardens in the midst. From umong the 
trees in St. Andrew-square, that at the east end, 
rises the imposing fluted Doric column of the 
Melvilie monument higher than the celebrated 
Trajan column, and second in height only to the 
Monument in London; while behind those of 
Charlotte-square, in the west, towers the majestic 
dome of St. George’s Church, surmounted by 
lantern, cupola, and cross. 

Any one of the seven cross streets gives access 
to Princes-street, which is a single line of houses 
built like a terrace, of which more by-and-by, 
and northwards to a similar terrace, Queen- 
street, which overhanging a beautiful belt of 
gardens, looks down upon the Forth. These 
new streets, all built of the finest free stone, as 
well as another broad street communicating be- 
tween the east end of Princes-street and the 
main road to Leith, were completed about the 
year 1815. In the same year, with the view of 





of 310 ft., and still constitates the principal as it providing a suitable approach to the city from 
did originally the sole communication between | the east, was laid the foundation of the Regent 
the north and south side. In 1767, the magis-| Bridge, which now spans the deep gully or 
trates obtained an Act for extending the royalty, ravine, lying between the eastern extremity of 
and on the 20th of October of that year the | Princes-street and the Calton-hill. The arch of 
foundation-stone of the first house in the New | this bridge is 50 ft. wide and 50 ft. high, and is 
Town was laid. We may here remark, par surmounted on either ledge by a species of open 
parenthése, that in 1861 the population of the screen or colonnade, consisting of a central arch 
new city amounted to 60,603, an extraordinary | and side Corinthian capitals, supporting an 
fact, when it is remembered that there are|entablature. This screen-work connects with 
almost no manufactories or large public works in | the houses in Waterloo-place, which were built 
Edinburgh. To retarn, Mr. Craig, architect, | at the eame time, and are continuous with those 
had been employed to make plans for the pro-|of Princes-street. They are of beautifully 


posed extension, and these compfised three main | polished ashlar stone, and are four stories in| 


streets, Princes, George, and Queen-streets,| height, towards the street, but their foundation 
running in parallel lines from east to west,| being on a level with the base of the bridge, 
with two intermediate streets of smaller width, | they present the peculiarity of being twelve 
and intersected by cross streets running at/stories in height at the back. The gable 
right angles from north to south. George- | ends facing Princes-street are ornamented with 
street, the central of these main streets, is, massive columnar ordinances and pediments, 
built on the level brow of the hill, or ridge, taken from the model of the Eryctheum of 
formerly known as the Lang Raw,t which was| Athens. From Waterloo-place the new road 
separated by the “Nor Loch” ¢ from the, sweeps round the shoulder of the hill, and 
parallel ridge extending from the Castle down to| the Regent, Carlton, and Royal terraces, 
Holyrood Palace. It is nearly three-quarters | erected on the slope of the hill in segments 
of a mile in length, and 115 ft. in breadth. | of circles, together with the classic build- 


Literally crowning the causeway, this noble ing of the High School, the castellated prison, | 


street presents a charming vista, at the same and the numerous monuments, have a very 
time that it commands at various points where striking and imposing effect. But in the year 
it is intersected by its seven cross streets, each 1801 a further extension of the New Town, 
100 ft. broad, the most varied and magnificent northwards, had been projected, and commenced 
views. Look northwards, and lying far beneath upon a very similar plan to that of Craigs. The 
you and beyond a rich champagne country, | new paralielograms of streets were laid down on 
where many a comfortable villa nestles among | the sloping ground, to the north of the Queen- 
trees, is the broad silver Forth “hasting to street gardens. They consisted of a terrace in 


pay its tribute to the sea;” and the opposite; front and rear, a large central street (Great | 
coast of “the kingdom,” with its sea-board King-street), two intermediate narrow ones | 


sprinkled with old-world fishing towns gleaming (Northumberland and Cumberland streets), and 
white in the sun, and the Ochils forming the cross streets in continuation of those intersecting 
back-ground of the picture. Look, again, | George-street. They were completed about the 
towards the south, say down South Castle-| year 1526, and between them and the Forth 
street, and looming before you is the grand old, have since sprang up innumerable villas and 
basaltic rock of the Castle, grim, weather-beaten, | mansions, embosomed among trees. 

and defiant-looking. Take your stand at the| But this was not all, for in the first quarter of 





head of South Frederick-street, and before you | 
is the steep slope, green from one year’s end to 
the other, and with, probably, some score of 
sheep browsing peacefully on it, which rises 
from where the Glasgow mail train is, perhaps, 
passing at the moment to the Castle esplanade, 
where the monument to the Duke of York, and 
the Runic cross-like cenotaph erected in honour 
of the braves of the 78th Highlanders killed in 
the Indian Mutiny, break the sky-line. Or, look 
down South Hanover-street, and you have before 
you what seems some old Grecian Doric temple, 
but which in point of fact is the Royal Institu- 
tion ; while rising behind it, far up the steep, are 


this century the Modern Athenians seemed to 
have been imbued with a veritable mania for 
building—a species of cacoethes wdificandi. The 
years 1823, ’24, and ’25 witnessed the erection 
upon the Earl of Moray’s property of Drum- 
sheugh, which lay between the western confines 


of the new city and the Water of Leith, of a| 


series of superb and stately crescents, places, 
and circuses; each with its private garden or 
pleasure-ground, constituting the now aristo- 
cratic quartier of the town. ‘Trees, shrubs, and 


of the thrush or the clear notes of the blackbird, 
while the laggard youngster “ creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school” mimics the “wee, wee 
drunken soo-ie” of the chaffinch. In the midst, 
too, of the New Town, the crows and jackdaws 
have established their abode. Here are several 
rookeries perched on lofty trees. There, higher 
than the house-tops, sits a staid solemn old 
gentleman in black :— 
** He sees that this great roundabout 
The world, with all its motley route, 
Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says—what says he —Caw,” 
In 1832 the deep and rocky ravine, through 
which brawls the Water of Leith, was spanned 
by a magnificent stone bridge, 447 ft. long and 
39 ft. broad. This was one of Telford’s happiest 
designs. It has four arches, each 96 ft. in 
span, two of the piers rising from the rocky bed 
of the river, and is upwards of 100 ft. in height. 
The views both above and below bridge are in 
the highest sense picturesque, and such as few 
cities can boast of. Looking down stream, we 
see it wending its way slowly, and forming 
here and there a tiny cascade over its stony 
bed, or, when “in spate,” roaring headlong on 
between its confining walls, on one of which is 
perched romantically a handsome Doric temple, 
| consisting of a cyclostyle rising from a rusti- 
cated basement, and supporting a circular dome, 
within which is a colossal statue of Hygeia, 
appropriately placed over St. Bernard’s mineral 
weill.* Further down is a bridge of two arches, 
which seems a mere toy, when compared with 
Telford’s, over which the may be seen spires and 
steeples of Leith, and the island of Inch-Keith, 
midway in the Frith. On the right bank are 
| beautifally-wooded hanging gardens, crowned 
| by the stately edifices of Randolph-crescent, 
| Great Stuart-street, and Ainslie-place; on the 
| left are equally stately buildings, bat without the 





|gardens. Above bridge, in the midst of the old- 
| fashioned rural village of the Dean, with its quaint 
| crow-stepped houses picturesquely huddled on 
| the precipitous banks, the river rushes over a 
| weir, and falls a height of some 10 ft. or 12 ft. 
| There, facing you, is the palatial quadrangle of 
| Donaldson’s Hospital, a royal-looking Elizabe- 
than structure of pure white stone, and its 
|pretty little Gothic chapel abutting on its 
{northern fagade; while on the right bank, 
above the “tall ancestral trees” of the Dean 
| Cemetery, are the two open towers of the Orphan 


| Hospital. Looking from your stand-point west- 
| wards are seen rising the walls of the Fettes’ 
| Institution, now in course of erection, one of 
| those numerous eleemosynary buildings in which 
| Edinburgh is so rich, and which promises to 
| outstrip all its rivals in architectural effect and 
| beauty, Heriot’s Hospital alone excepted.t+ 

| _ It will surprise no one, probably, to learn that 
{this building mania produced a commercial 


| crisis, the effects of which were felt for many a 
| yearafterwards. Indeed, for the second quarter 
| of the century the further extension of the city 
was entirely arrested, and the builder’s occupa- 
tion all but gone. At the expiry of that time, 
however, the pendulum had again swung back, 
and the last fifteen years have witnessed exten- 
sive additions made to the New Town, while the 
unsightly gaps, which had been left on many a 
half built-on stance, have been filled up. Tothe 
west of the Dean Bridge have sprung up Bucking- 
ham-terrace and Clarendon-crescent, with its side- 
| wings, so to speak, Eaton-terrace and Oxford- 
terrace, all handsome ranges of polished ashlar 
buildings. New streets and crescents have been 
erected on the lands of West Coates, while the 
grounds of the Grange have been covered with 
a number of streets in a style of architecture 








green sward are met with unexpectedly at each | more novel than praiseworthy. Of these last- 
corner of a street you turn, and are, in rand mentioned erections we shall have a few words 


opinion, in a clime where shelter from a burning | ¢, say, by-and-by, in the way of protest; mean- 


the towers and crocketed pinnacles of the Free : 
Church College ; the pepper-box turrets, dormer | long lines of trees planted at regular intervals, 
windows, and gilded crest-ridges and vanes of | 8uch as are met with on the boulevards of conti- 
the Savings Benk, and the exquisite perpendi- | nental cities. et ka 
cular spire of the Victoria Hall. Look yet once Nowhere in the world, not even, we believe, in 
again, down South St. David-street, and you the much-vaunted Salt Lake City, is the rus in 
see that marvel of modern Gothic art the Scott | u™be so thoroughly realised as in Edinburgh. 
How delightful it is in spring,— 
“ The bonny spring time, 
The only pretty rank time, 
When birds do sing, 





* See Builder, vol. xxiii., p. 326. 

+ Along the Lang Raw rode Graham of Claverhouse, 
with his dragoons, after he had retired from the Congre- . ene 
gation Ry meeeten in 1689, | Leith Wynd, on his way to Hey ding-a-ding ! 
raise the Highland clans in favour of the deposed James i 
the Second. It is curious, too, to know that it is not |£0r those groves are then resonant with the 
many years since the death of persons who, in their | voices of many a feathered songster. The lawyer 
— — ed the sport of wild-fowl shooting over the | hurrying to the Parliament House, the merchant 
site of George-street. to his shop, and the clerk to his office, alike stay 


¢ The “ Nor’ Loch” was drained about the same time : . : i 
as the North Bridge was built. ; their steps to listen to the melodious warblings 





sun is but seldom desired, infinitely preferable to | time we keep our rod in pickle. 


We have thus endeavoured to give our readers 
some idea of the distinctive features of the site 
occupied by the New Town, and of its general 
plan. Its central portion, as we have shown, 
consists of a series of regular parallelograms, 
and there have been those who have argued that 
the plan does not evince much intelligence or 
inventive genius in its contrivance. Bat sim- 
plicity in the general plan by no means infers 
poverty of invention or meanness in the result. 





* St. Bernard’s Well was erected by Lord Gardenstone, 
one of the judges of the Court of Session, from a design 
by Nasmyth, taken from the celebrated Sibyls’ Temple, 


at Tivoli. : at¢s : ; 
+ An illustration of the Fettes’ Institution was given in 


last year’s Builder. 
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Greatness of general effect, we grant, can seldom 
or never be obtained by mere extent of building, 
by mere length of vista. That must be accom- 
panied by the prominent use of projecting and 
recessed features in the view, and variety in the 
elevations ; but without symmetry, on the other 
hand, you cannot have a really grand or beau- 
tiful city. Variety there must be, but it is not 
s0 much variety in the bulk as in detail that is 
wanted. Were we even to admit, which we do 
not, that streets laid out in formal parallelograms 
must of themselves be somewhat monotonons 
and soulless, there is enough in the natural 
features of the scenery in and about Edinburgh 
to counteract the effect. 

But street architecture to be effective must 
have a certain massing of parts, and possess 
variety of ornament in its component edifices. 
And here it was that the architect of the first 
portion of the New Town erred. Each one of 
his houses was the counterpart of its neighbour 


and butler’s pantry at the back. On the sunk 
or area flat are the kitchen, scullery, wash-house, 
and one or two servants’ bed-rooms. The 
second story contains the drawing - room, 
which ordinarily extends the entire breadth 
of the honse, and is lighted from the street 
by three windows. To the back are the 
withdrawing-room and a small bedroom. The 
third is the bedroom-story, while sufficient 
space is fonnd in the attics of the roof for sleep- 
ing accommodation for the servants, store and 
lumber rooms. From the areas in front open 
cellars beneath the pavement useful for storing 
coals, ice, &c. At the back of the house is a 
small garden or green, at the extremity of which 
are a coach-house and stables arranged as a 
mews. The apartments have lofty stucco ceil- 
ings, and are well lighted by good-sized win- 
dows. The doors and window-shutters are 
panelled, wainscotting generally runs round the 
lower part of the walls, which at the top are 





—of one figure and elevation. They all con- 


ornamented with a plaster cornice. Most of the 


sisted of three stories of polished ashlar, the! rooms—at any rate, the public rooms—have 
first being rusticated, with attics, and a sunk | spacious fire-places, with marble mantels sup- 
area in front, enclosed by an iron railing. A | ported by jambs of the same material. So far, 
few of the doors were ornamented with a/well. But in Craig’s time the domestic use of 
shallow portico, so shallow as to be neither use- | baths was but little known in Edinburgh, and 
ful nor effective in appearance ; but the windows | they are accordingly not found in the houses 
were for the most part little more than oblong | erected by him, unless where they have been 
glazed apertures—a lintel of & single stone laid subsequently introduced. The conveniences, 
across square-cnt jambs. A plain cornice ter- | too, are often few in number, and sometimes so 
minated the wall, whence a high-pitched slated | awkwardly situated as to deprive the principal 


roof rose, since broken in each house by one or | 
two dormer windows, constructed like oriels, 
and with gablets running into the roof, but 
clumsy and inelegant, and by one or two glazed 
openings to light the garrets. Most of the 


streets of this portion of the New Town have) 
|Town. Meanwhile we leave this somewhat un- 


undergone such changes that, were the architect 
to come among them again, he were scarce) 
likely to recognise them ; bat others still remain 
in their pristine state, and it cannot be denied | 
that they produce a feeling of depression in the 
observer. 

Beyond a doubt Craig had no great taste for 
the picturesque in architecture. The sky-line 
does not seem to have entered into his calcula- 
tions at all, and so all his houses were of one 
uniform height. He had no idea that chimneys 
might be made to vary the outline of the roof, 
and give lightness and elegance to the composi- 
tion. Vents had to be found for the escape of 
smoke, but that was all, and so he surmounted 
the gable of his houses with a clumsy stack of 
chimneys, each surmounted by its brick-red can. 
No attention was paid to grouping the objects 
in tbe foreground, such as the pavement, tbe 
area railing, and the door-steps, all of which, 
when properly contrived, should swell out the 
area Of the base, and help in the appearance of 
structural stability. 

The bonuses erected by Craig are of two 
classes, — self-contained honses and flats. A 
self-contained house is the whole tenement from 
top to bottom, to which entrance is gained by an | 
outer door on the street floor. A flat is a house 
occupying no more than a single story of a tene- 
ment, with its door opening into a staircase 
common to the other flats or stories of the build- 
ing. This most convenient arrangement, enabling | 
persons with a limited income, or desiring a com- 
paratively small establishment, yet to reside in | 
the better parts of the town, must be familiar | 
to those who are acquainted with Paris and other 
Continental cities. The first flat is au premier, | 
the second au second, and so on. The Edin-' 
burgh flats, however, differ from the Parisian in| 
this respect, that no concierge is required. The 
entrance from the street to the common stair is 
guarded by a door, at the side of which are 
placed name-plates and bell-handles, which 
enable the visitor to communicate with the 
inmates, who, without coming down stairs, can 
“pull up” the outer door by means of a chain 
working over a pulley, while the inmates can 
— themselves by means of a check- or pass- 

ey. 

The accommodation of one of these self-con- 
tained houses is considerable. Access is ob- 
tained to the front-door by a flight of steps and 
landing-place, which bridge across the area in 
which is the sunk story. The lobby is generally 
spacious, and well-lighted by a segmental fan- 
light or kind of entresol above the door, and 





occasionally by two narrow lights on either 
side, from which open the dining-room, giving | 
upon the street, and the library or business-room | 

rnin 


* This arrangement is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction,—certainly within the last forty years. The 
4 observation applies to the dormer windows in the | 
roof, 

i 














room of its amenity, or they are placed in such 


‘a situation as to have little or no means of ven- 
| tilation. 
flats. Before we are done we propose to say 


These observations apply 4 fortiori to 


something of the cognate subjects of the drain- 
age, sewerage, and water-supply of the New 


savoury subject, recommending to the attention 
of those more particularly interested in these 
matters the valuable work undernoted.* 

Few of the houses in Princes-street remain as 
they were built; the most of them—all in the 
east division—have been converted into ware- 
houses, shops, club-houses, hotels, or insurance- 
offices, the proprietors or tenants of which have 
adopted the style of architecture and variety of 
elevation which seemed to them best to suit their 
own tastes and requirements. The presiding 
genius over these many alterations and additions, 
if you admit his existence, must needs have 
held with the melancholy but philosophic Jacques 
of Shakspeare’s “ As You Like it,” that “motley ’s 
the only wear.” In styles, the Grecian Doric, 
the Grecian Ionic, the Venetian, the Palladian, 
the Gothic, the “ nineteenth century Medizval,” 
and the modern French, are all represented. 
Motley, in very truth; and yet the general 
appearance of the street is, on the whole, 
eminently satisfactory. Here and there are 
veritable abortions—sores to the least-educated 
eye, where the surroundings have been utterly 
ignored, and moulding and cornice abruplty cut 
off,—but these in time will doubtless be weeded 
out. But the site of this street, or, rather, 
terrace (a mile in length), is superb. Here and 
there may be blots of bad taste, but, at any rate, 


there is no sham; the masonry is at least solid 


and substantial. There are no mushroom build- 
ings run op with stuccoed and meretricious 
fronts, nor can it be said of them, that “ things 
are not what they seem.” While Nature has 
done her best, Sculpture and Statuary have been 
invoked to lend their aid in the embellishment 
of the street, Mr. Steele, F.8.A., the greatest of 
living Scotch sculptors, having furnished no less 
than six colossal statues, in bronze, freestone, 
and Parian marble. 








THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND 
INSTITUTE UNION. 


Arter much blundering philanthropy, and 
some recent making of political capital ont of 
the working-man, the right way seems to have 
been at last found of enlisting efforts of the 
numerically preponderant section of the com- 
munity towards that advancement of the social 
condition which all classes may be said to need. 
In this movement it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate the importance of Working Men’s Clubs 
as they may be, or as they are. The report pre- 
sented to the fourth annual meeting of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, and 





* “Report on the Sanitary Condition of the City of 


Edinburgh,” by Henry D. Littlejohn, M.D. ’ 
Officer of Health for the City. 1968, D, » Medical 


the proceedings on Tuesday last, afford reagoy 
for much satisfaction ; and it is only needed that 
attention be now given to the published explana. 
tions of the Society’s ims and operations, to 
ensure these latter being understood and approved 
by those who would promote objects which are 
those of the Union, or would benefit by the realizg. 
tion of them. Hitherto the Society bas laboured 
against a considerable amount of misappre. 
hension, both on the part of the upper and 
middle classes, including employers of labour, 
and on the part of the working-men who belong 
to trades-societies. Thus it has been supposed 
that the working-man’s club would tend to draw 
men away from their homes,—the directly opposite 
tendency being confidently looked to by the pro. 
moters of the club-movement, and being shown 
by experience. Thus also has it been put forth 
that the operations of the Union would not tend 
to induce self-reliance, and that the clubs ought to 
be self-supporting,—the principle maintained by 
the Society being that the clubs should be so 
supporting, whilst however mutually aiding, and 
being during the time of their gestation and 
probation not shat ont from the lessons of expe. 
rience in the establishment of clubs, and from 
the obvious advantages of a common’ centre in 
London. Thus it bas been supposed by those 
who, not intemperate men, were under no neces- 
sity for giving up beer, that the movement was 
part of that of the temperance-societies. Thus 
again, as by the leaders or members of trades- 
unions, it has been assumed that the operations 
of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
tended rather to the advantage of the employers 
than the employed. The truth is that the work 
of the Union is entirely limited to the removal 
of the necessity, almost, under which the work- 
ing-man may be said to have been, of resorting to 
one sort of plate for bis social intercourse, and 
for his tranr».tion of business of his call- 
ing,—including the search for employment,— 
that is, a place where he might be induced 
to expend his earnings for the mere “good 
of the honse,” or not always for his personal 
comfort, leaving out of consideration his family. 
An nistic to trades-unions, the Working Men's 
Club and Institute Union does not attempt to 
be: on the contrary, it would wish, when its 
machinery is complete, to provide the Trades 
and Friendly Societies with places where their 
ordinary meetings could be held ; and where also, 
as common ground, the meetings in cases of diz- 
pute between employers and employed might 
take place. Antagonistic it is not, even to the 
public-house, only inasmuch as it puts promi- 
nently forward the conclusion which is that of 
working-men themselves, that removal of the 
temptation may be necessary in order to cope 
with the evil of intemperance, and inasmuch 4s 
it sees the truth of what has fallen from every 
one who has studied the subjects of pauperism, 
insanity, and crime, that the great mass of the 
misery and evil which is expressed in these three 
words, is the result of a habit, contracted, of 
drinking,—or rather, as working men say they 
find it, of the good-fellowship,—which, in this 
country, happens to have had no comfortable 
place for its manifestation, but that where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold, or no outward sign 
but the drinking-together. For, we have unfortu- 
nately almost nothing in this country that 1s 
like the French café, to which a man may 
take his wife and his whole family, and where 
they may remain ag long as they choose, whilst 
he plays billiards, chess, or drafts; and there 
are barely two places in all London, where a cup 
of drinkable coffee could be got. The coffee- 
houses that are in London are comfortless places ; 
and anything to gratify the eye there, exists not. 
The West-end parks; and Battersea Park, and 
Regent’s Park ; Victoria Park, and Kensington 
Park ; with the gardens of the Temple, and those 
of the other Inns of Court, afford indeed relief to 
tens of thonsands in summer-time: but even 
trees, grass, and flowers are not all that is re- 
quired; whilst there are tens of thousands of 
working-men’s children in London, left, who are 
at long distances from anything of the sort, 
except what can be seen through the railings of 
a square. If we have any imputation at all to 
offer touching shortcoming on the part of the 
Working-Meu's Club and Institute Union, it 18 
on the score of the Society’s having as yet done 
little in the way of getting the clubs made pro- 
perly comfortable, and moderately attractive 10 
their appearance internally, and in that of get- 
ting them to provide superior refreshment te 
that which is to be obtained at the coffee-house. 
In the infancy of the movement there may have 





been some difficulty in keeping clubs alive at 
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all; but there can be no donbt, that club- 
premises should not be below the standard of 
the public-house in cleanliness and. state 
of repair: we might go much farther, and 
say that the walls, fittings, and furniture 
should be in good taste, however moderate the 
outlay upon them. But the refreshment should 
be more varied, and of a better kind than it is. 
We believe that good cookery, and the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining more varied food,—such 
opportunity as the French working-man has,— 
would help to diminish intemperance. We would 
commend the consideration of these questions 
to the Council of the Union. Wherever a coffee- 
house, retailing food and refreshment of indif- 
ferent quality, can support itself with profit, 
elub for working-men should be able to flourish,— 
especially if receiving the members of other 
clubs affiliated to the Union, when engaged on 
jobs in the neighbourhood,—as it is proposed that 
they should be received. The Union should as 
soon as possible perfect this latter portion of 
its arrangements: without means of resorting 
to other clubs than his own, the working 
bricklayer, or carpenter, at & distance from his 
home or his club, will have no alternative from 
going still to the public-house. 

The main aim, then, of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union is to provide something 
which may afford the working-man advan 
analogous to those which are supplied by the 
clubs, as of Pall Mall and St. James’s, for the 
upper classes. But inasmuch as the members 
of working-men’s clubs cannot afford to belong 
to other institutions, and would not have the 
seme resources away from the clubs, and inde- 
pendent of them, as the upper classes have, it is 
sought to combine with the working-man’s club 
some facilities for education, besides all possible 
means of harmless amusement. The particular 
institutions in question start from a different 


platform to that of the mechanics’ institutions. | of society in the mass, is not contemplated as 
These last, indeed, are by no means admitted to | necessary : the facts of his moral nature and his 
have been valueless, although it is felt that they | capabilities are unknown just as much as the 
have met the wants of a select number of work- | exact position from wealth and other advan- 
ing-men, or a class above, rather than of the | tages of the other classes, is just now incapable 
general body of “ mechanics ;” and that after aj of being grasped by the average mind of the 
long day’s toil, relaxation of some kind or other | working-man. 


is what the majority of men desire. The pro- 


vision of such things as are to be obtained at a/ man is so easily disgusted as patronage; and 
West-end club—food and refreshment, books and | it is not the purpose of the Working Men’s 
newspapers, and social chat—therefore are Club to affordit. It is thought there are means 
sought to be provided,—but having combinedwith | by which working-men may help themselves. 
them conversational lectures, readings, and|The Council recognise the aptitude at sus- 
musical and other entertainments, to which} picion which prevails as to all efforts like 
members can take their wives and families, for | theirs; whilst also they believe that the class 
the winter months, as well as opportunities for | has indeed been mis-described in print,—some- 
meeting persons of other classes of society ;| what as mentioned by Mr. Layard at the meet- 
and excursions and out-door games in the/|ing; and they are confident that till there is 
summer. But farther combined with them are! more intercourse between classes, there will be 
not only discussion and matual-improvement | the want of knowledge and appreciation of the 
meetings, but regular classes for instruction, | working-classes, and the mutual distrust. It 
where a sufficient number of pupils can be got} was however well shown at the meeting, by 
together,—as there often can for the French | Mr. Paterson, a working-man himself, that there 
language. In some of the institutions, a small |is a course possible towards the class, that is 
museum may form part of the system. The idea | even better than flattery. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
therefore which in the mind of the Council of | of theCouncil, ably set forth that “property of the 
the Union, should be sought to be conveyed to/| brain has its duties as well as its rights,” being 
the public and working-men by the title of each | “held in trust for diffusion abroad,” and that 
one of the institutions, is not that of a mere! isolation of classes was one of the signs of 
club, or mere educational institution, but of the}a false civilization; that the working-man’s 
two as essentially combined ; and this explana-| use of his time did not contrast so very 
tion may serve to show why the designation of} unfavourably with the use by the man of 
the Union is as it stands. It is not quite so|the upper class, of his time; and that the 
explanatory as might be desired; but there is| personal communication and mutual co-opera- 
considerable difficulty in finding a better. In| tion were essential to all social improvement, 
practice, the institutions themselves are variously | general, and of an extensivekind. Asone of the 
designated as Club, or Institute, or both, with | steps to these ends, and to the due appreciation of 
the name of the locality or other prefix: the | the objects and operations of the Union, we recom- 
actual idea however, in most cases, corresponds| mend perusal of the publications. The presi- 
with that of the Council of the Union. There | dency of Lord Brougham, and his appearance on 
are at present about thirty-five of the clubs and | Tuesday, show that he feels the work to be the 
institutes in the London district,—some localities | necessary complement, or supplement, of what 
as Higbgate, Holloway, Islington, and Maryle- | he commenced in Mechanics’ Institutions ; but to 
bone, having two clubs each; which circumstance, | the Rev. Henry Solly the great bulk of the work 
in one or two of the cases, may be to be regretted. | is due, as by him personally it has been done. 
There are about 300clubs known toexist,including | Lord Lyttelton and the Earl of Lichfield, how- 
those in the country ; and of these about half} ever, and many others, have been efficient sup- 
have been formed under the auspices of the Union | porters. The names of several ladies in the 
in about three years and a half. Those made | Council, each of them known to take interest in 
known to the Council during the past year are| questions of the home, may help to testify that 
125 in number, or many more than those of any | “ Working Men’s Clubs promote Domestic Com- 
previous year. The number of clubs that have | fort,” which is the thesis supported in one of the 
been suspended, or have ceased to exist, since | “‘ Occasional Papers” of the Union. In fact, as 
the formation of the society, does not appear to| to the home, the thing must be so. The best 
be more than 7 per cent. This may be a suffi- | husband will be all the more comfortable if some- 
cient answer to statements that have been made. | times away from it,—not to mention his bring- 
A commencement has been made in the forma-| ing in the news; and such is far more the case 
tion of district-unions, and one already exists | where limited space allows no chance for temper 
for the metropolis. This measure, it is expected, | to cool in another part of the place of residence. 





abridge the labours of the Conncil, which so far 
have been heavy. An appeal has been put forth 
for a considerable sum of money, preparatory to 
the establishment of a central or model club, in 
the metropolis, with a hall capable of containing 
500 persons or more, and for the provision of 
better offices for the Union, and for the meetings 
of delegates of the metropolitan-clabs forming 
the district union. In connexion with these 
provisions, & good central reading-room and 
& library for periodicals and books specially inter- 
esting or pertaining to the working-man, will, 
doubtless, be found, following the model which 
there is in connexion with Mr. Twining’s museum, 
at Twickenham. 

It would, however, require much space to 
enumerate all the objects which are collateral or 
ulterior aims of the Union. The primary object 
is to establish clubs and institutes of the kind 
we have mentioned. But other objects, are the 
improvement of the condition of the people, as 
well sanitarily as socially,—reformation of that 
lamentable state of things which was well de- 
scribed by the Rev. Septimus Hansard, at the 
annual meetings, and by Mr. Solly in saying that 
there are those in our own island, and of our 
colour, who require “ emancipation” from that 
condition which causes them ‘to stand outside 
your churches and to sit inside your pot-houses.” 

So far as we can help the work of the Council, 
it will have our cordial support, as it has had it 
hitherto. We see in the work much that is cal- 
culated not only to elevate the class for which 
the Union prominently places itself forward, 
bnt mach also of inkling of a future when the 
upper classes may have acquired something of 
which they are now deficient. At present, know- 
ledge of what is most to be esteemed in the 
character of the working-man, is wanting with 
other classes: utilization of gifts and qualifica- 
tions of his that are essential to the well-being 


There is nothing with which the industrious 





will greatly serve the individual clubs, and!/It was “werry aggrawating in a cart,” the 





temper, according to Dr. Marigold; and it must 
be almost as aggravating in a single room. Do 
not the police records show this? The great 
bulk, we fear, of the upper classes expect of the 
working-man conduct which, had they his dis- 
advantages of home and means of relaxation, 
would not be theirs. 





——-—<s— 


ANOTHER CHAPTEB OF ACCIDENTS. 


In our former paper we purposely omitted all 
allusion to the death of children by accident. 
We do not mean to dwell upon the subject even 
now ; yet we cannot help pointing out that in 
this direction there exist some of the saddest 
and most easily preventible cases of fatal acci- 
dents. It needs no illustration at our hand of the 
unfortunately too common cases in which chil- 
dren are killed through actual neglect. They 
are sometimes starved to death, and sometimes 
burnt to death; ridden over in the streets, and 
tumbled into the rivers and the canals. It some- 
times happens, too, that they tumble out of a 
window, as the following instance will show :— 

“On Tuesday, a child, three years of age, son of John 
M‘Kenzie, residing at 58, Tennant-street, Glasgow, acci- 
dentally fell from one of the windows at a height of three 
stories, and was killed.” — Glasgow Herald. 

Those who have had occasion to pass through 
the crowded and densely-populated quarters of 
the principal towns in Scotland, must have 
observed with horror and dismay the manner in 
which children are allowed to lean over and 
play themselves at the open windows of the lofty 
tenements. The simple precaution of a guard- 
rod, or a screen of rails or trellis-work, as far as 
we have observed, is totally unknown, or at least 
never employed. The parents of course will 
say they cannot be constantly watching their 
children ; and hence the very common occnur- 
rence of such cases of fatal accidents of this 
sort. As there is no law of coroners’ inquests 
in Scotland, such deaths occasion very little 
remark, and are the object of no public inquiry. 
We should not feel at all surprised to find that 
the death-rate of children in Scotland is about 
the highest in Europe. 

Rising beyond children, we next come to the 
very fatal type of accidents occurring from boys 
being put to work involving the charge of horses 
or machinery, or, as we sometimes read, with 
indignation and surprise, of railway wagons and 
goods trains! The following very simple cause 
of death will aptly illustrate our meaning :— 

“ ConrsnILy.— SixGrrar anp Faran Accrmpent.—On 
Thursday, an inquest was held at St. Cathbert’s Steads, 
Cornbill, before itr. J.J. Hardy, coroner, on the body of 
James Tait, a boy twelve years of age, farm-servant at 
that place. On Tuesday afternoon, deceased was employed 
rolling grass with a horse and wooden roller. A little 
before six o'clock he was seen standing upon the roller, as 
if looking for the signal to unyoke, and shortly after that 
hour he was found underneath, as if he had slipped off, 
and the roller had passed over his body, as it was resting 
upon his shoulders, The horse, whigh is a very quiet one, 
was standing quite still. When the body was taken up 
life was extinct. Verdict, accidental death,’’ — Kelso 
Chronicle, 

Is it not sad to think that a few simple spars 
across the shafts of this roller would have pre- 
vented the boy falling underneath it? The horse, 
we are told here, was a very quiet one, but 
what has that to do with the cause of death ? 
The horse could not, we suppose, understand 
that he carried a dangerous instrument be- 
hind him! 

We shall now turn for a moment to a class of 
fatal accidents which are unfortunately cropping 
up more and more plentifully in the newspaper 
accounts. We refer to accidents in connexion 
with iron farnaces, of which the following may 
be regarded as a fair type :— 

* Honurste Furnaces Accipsyt.—A shocking acci- 
dent happened at the Holmes, near Rotherham, on 
Sunday evening. An old man named Turner, was feeding 
one of two furnaces with ironstone, for the manufacture 
of pigiron, when a youth similarly employed at the other 
farnace heard him cry out, and on turning round, saw 
that the unfortunate man had fallen into the furnace, 
which was st ‘full heat.’ An alarm was instantly given, 
and as soon as possible his corpse was got out—an incom- 
plete skeleton, utterly denuded of flesh, and presenting 
no likeness to the humanform. It is thought that he may 
have been wheeling a barrow of ironstone, and suddenly 
lost his hold, and fallen through the feeding-hole, or that 
he stumbled and fell overs bar at the foot of the hole. 
There was no reason to suppose that he was otherwise 
than quite sober, and his shocking death has excited great 
commiseration,” 

Just think of this! Either this poor man was 
in the performance of his duty, or he was not; 
or perhaps, as it may be delicately suggested, at 
the moment unfit for its performance. In either 
case it may be said that he was alone to blame 
for the horrible sacrifice of his own life. But 
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we think our readers will agree with us ir 
assigning such a cause of death as this to that 
division which ought to be placed under the 
jealous supervision of the State. We speak 
under correction; at the same time we do not 
suppose that iron works stand in this relation 
at present. But if they do, we should very 
much like to read the report of a Government 
inspector on this and similar cases; for there 
can be no manner of doubt but they are most 
horrible. Our own conviction is, that supposing 
it to be a necessary business, for example, to 
ascertain the progress inside of those fiery fur- 
naces, no man should be allowed to run the 
fearful risk of bending over their brink and 
looking into them. An ingenious mechanic 
could easily invent an arrangement of mirrors, or 
some form of hand-glass, that would answer the 
purpose without any risk to human life. Need 
we add, that it appears to be a most imperative 
duty on the part of all overseers of furnaces to 
take care that the men are perfectly sober when 
in the discharge of their dangerous duty. It 
ought to be borne in mind always that such 
duties, demanding a severe and constant drain 
on the respiratory organs, are in themselves 
more or less the cause of the workmen drinking. 
Indeed, such proximate causes of mortality as | 
the influence of a man’s trade on his death are 





too much overlooked and neglected by writers 
on social phenomena. It seems, for example, as 
certain as any other return of the mortality | 
tables—and far more fatal than most of them— 
that a number of men, women, and children shall 
be annually killed in the London streets. This 
is a well-known fact ; and it has already received 
consideration at our hands. But it is not so well 
known, we believe,—although it is capable of 
easy demonstration,—that an equally constant | 
although not so Jarge percentage of human 

beings perish on the London scaffolds! We 

shall take the following case as a mild illus- 

tration. 

“Fatt rrom a Scarrorp.—On Wednesday last, a 
bricklayer, named Owen, while engaged with three others 
on a scaffold, building a chimney, in connexion with the 
enlargement of Mr. Parish’s villa, fell to the ground, a 
distance of about 15 ft., sustaining severe internal injuries. 
The accident was occasioned by « portion of the scaffold- 
ing giving way. The other three men escaped by clingin 
to the seaffold-poles. The sufferer was removed home, an 
attended by Dr. Tig ple.” 

We are not going again into details which we 
have often given. But we may repeat that 
most ordinary care and a few of the most simple 
precautions, would be sufficient to put these | 
scaffold accidents beyond the boundary of the | 
fatal category. 

From scaffolds which kill the poor workmen in | 
upper air,it is an easy transition to sewers which | 
are quite as potent in killing people in lower | 
earth. A history of sewer accidents, if properly | 
written, would constitute one of the most in- 
teresting features of our chapter of accidents. 
We need not refer to the celebrated accident at 
Pimlico, about ten years ago, nor to the conflict 
of scientific opinign which it occasioned. But | 
here is a case we happen to have at hand, which | 
is, at all events, quite as suggestive as to the | 
causes of death :— 


| 


“Fatat Accipest in a Sewer at Hastixcs.—On 
Thursday wight, three of the loesl Board workmen 
entered the main sewer, near the Albert Memorial, as 
soon after the ebb-tide as they could get to do any work, 
in order to clear out the sewer. The evening had been 
threatening for the thunderstorm. Soon after eleven 
o'clock the rain came on in a tremendous downpour, 
The surface-water, of course, soon began to rush into the 
sewer. Wilson and Lawrence, finding the sudden rush of 
water, called to Winter, ‘Harry, we shall have no more 
of this; come on,’ They made their way through the 
rushing flood with difficulty, and supposed Winter wus 
following. This he did not or could not do; and ina few 
minutes he must have been overcome with foul air, or by 
the water, which filled the tunnel in @ very short time. 
His companions immediately raised an alarm, and every 
effort was made to release the unfortunate man. At the 
time the tide-flap of the drain was fastened down, but 


melancholy truism, that whoever goes into a 
sewer without providing against a possible flood, 
or, in fact, a stoppage of the free admission of 
air, is simply running the risk of certain and 
immediate death. We may illustrate this prin- 
ciple a little further by a single reference to the 
prolific class of well accidents :— 


“A Wett-sincer Surrocarzp.—On Tuesday last, 
George Steeple, pit and well sinker, High Hoyland, 
whilst going down a well at the iron-works of Mr. T — 
son, Normanton, was attacked with the foul air towards 
the bottom of the well. He called to his son and another 
man who were letting him down, to draw him up, which 
they at once proceeded to do, but, before he got to the 
surface, he became completely insensible and powerless 
and fell tothe bottom. An alarm was instantly gun. and 
Benjamin Smith, engine-tenter, courageously descended 
the well for the purpose of recovering the unfortunate 
man. On getting to the bottom, he saw from a movement 
of Steeple’s legs that he was not dead, though blood was 

ouring from a wound in his head. He seized hold of 
bien and tried to pull him into the tub; but before the 
brave fellow succeeded he himself lost consciousness. In 





the meantime the people at the top were devising expe- | 
dients to clear the well of its accumulation of vitiated | 
atmosphere. One means suggested was to pour water | 
down the cavity; and it was fortunate they did so, for, | 
not only did this partially remove the bad air, but, falling | 
upon Smith’s face, aroused him from his swoon. Jhe | 
instinct of self-preservation was now uppermost, and, with- | 
out paying any further attention to Steeple, he climbed | 
half-way up th: rope, and was ultimately drawn out in a | 
very exhausted and weak state. Further means having | 
been adopted"to clear the well, Steeple’s body was re- | 
covered, but life had then fled.” | 


The instinct of preservation! Alas! would | 
that this instinct should take some definite | 
shape, based upon well-ascertained facts and | 


‘positive law. There is no fact better known | 


even by ignorant people than that of the deaths 
which arise from going down wells, and there- 
fore the dangerous risk of doing so; but because 
the fatal gas is not visible nor tangible, there is 
no risk more constantly run. We have spirit-| 
dealers licensed by the State? why should we 
not have carbonic acid-gas dealers likewise | 
licensed ? The merest tyro in chemistry knows 
how to take the simple precaution of lowering a 
lighted candle into a well before descending. 
But why should poor George Steeple, who} 
probably never attended a class of chemistry in 
his life, and therefore knew nothing about the 
poison of gases, be allowed to commit uninten- | 
tional suicide down a well! 
It would be easy to prolong this discursive 
matter; but before concluding the subject, we | 
shall ask our readers’ attention to one or two 
cases of possible accidents,—that is to say, cases 


se 


from one siding to another, and for this purpose they had 
to pass the wagon across the main line. e@ wagon and 
horse happened thus to be standing on the ‘up’ line, 9 
little west of the station, when the royal train was near. 
ing the spot, and would doubtless have been upon the 
wagon. A gentleman standing at ee obserred 
the position of matters, and immediately went between the 
rails and signalled to the drivers: and the consequence 
was that the train was almost immediately brought to 9 
dead stand, but not till the distance between the wagon 
and the — train was only two or three yards. Her 
Majesty then came to the window of the saloon, which 
was opened by the Princess Helena, and the Queen and 
the Princess stood for some time at the door, and oceg. 
sionally smiled to the immense crowd of Dundee excur. 
sionists who had been on the platform, but rushed to the 
royal saloon on the unexpected stoppage of the train, 
The engines were oiled, the wagon removed, and the train 
re-started, after a delay of fully two minutes,”— Dundce 
Advertiser, 


On this “narrow escape” we will only re. 
mark that it is too much that the Quern or 
ENGLAND should be called upon to run the risk 
of her life, by the obstacles which thickheaded 
railway porters of the “ Scottish North-Eastern 
Railway ” seem disposed to create. Where was 
the pilot engine here? Where were the direc. 
tors? Such a case of gross, culpable, and 
criminal negligence has not, in our estimation, 
occurred for many a day; and we earnestly 
hope that it may not be repeated ! 





THE “ SORCERY HALL” AND ROCK 
CARVINGS. 


Since renewed attention was drawn, in the 
Builder, to the Irish chambered barrow or 
sorcery-hall carvings in connexion with those on 
the rocks of Northumberland and Argyleshire, 
and in the sorcery-hall at Maeshowe, in Orkney, 
some remarkable carvings, both chambered 
barrow and rock ones, have been discovered 
in Ireland, where, indeed, chambered barrows, 
excelling in interest those of Dowth and New 
Grange, have been only recently opened, and 
the carvings therein described. 

In the last issue of the quarterly journal of 
the Kilkenny Archwological Society, there is a 
paper by Mr. George V. Du Noyer, of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, titled, “ Remarks 
on a Carved Rock at Ryefield, County of Cavan,” 
with lithographs of this rock and of one of the 
cells, or kists, with its stone dish or bason, and 
carvings, in the chamber of one of the three 
large cairns which, surrounded by many smaller 


in which the event was, either through foresight ones, have lately been opened on the three 
or chance, fortunately averted. The first we|.ummits of Sleive-na-Caillighe, in county 
shall quote is only one instance out of twoor) yooh The rock carvings at Ryefield, how- 





this was soon unserewed, and the water let off. The body 
was found in the sewer at which he had been at work, but 
at a distance of about 60 ft. northward of where he had 
entered.” 

At first sight it might appear that this was in 
reality a sheer accident. But let us examine 
the circumstances, and restate the facts in 
another form. Going into a sewer is exactly 
like going into a tube. Put a fly into a test 
tube and seal it up, and it will die in a very 
short time. Supposing the tube to be filled 
with pure oxygen, it wouid still die. But how 
much more speedy the process would be if the 
tube were filled with carbonic acid ? or the com- 
pound gases which we need not specify that are 
generated in sewers? It does not matter much 
whether the process of sealing be effected by a 
rush of water or a tide-flap; the substantial 
effect is the same ; and we venture to state as a 


three of the same kind which have happened | 
lately ; and we only refer to them in order to 
show that under the present system of our rail- 
way administration such possibilities and con- 
tingencies may be looked for to increase :— 

*‘ An extraordinary escape of a runaway engine, with 
carriage attached, took place on the North London Rail- 
way, on Monday evening, the 2nd instant. It appears 
that, in the absence ef the driver, a fireman attempted to 
shunt his engine and train at the Stratford bridge station 


| without the aid of a pointsman. Having put the engine 


in motion, he got down and held the points while the train 
passed over; but before he could regain the engine it had 
attained increased speed, and proceeded without any one 
upon it along the Hackney Wick and Stratford branch. 


| The escape of the train was immediately a to 
eb 


the various stations, and most providentially t ne was 
comparatively clear. The engine rattled over the Hackney 
Wick Junction a main line, through Hackney and 
Dalston Junction. When it passed Hackney, a train for 
Fenchurch-street was in the station, and Amy, the driver 
of the engine attached to this train, immediately unhooked 
his engine, and, crossing over to the down line, started off 
in pursuit of the runaway engine, and came up with it on 
the line between the Dalston and Shoreditch stations, and 
succeeded in coupling his engine to it, Had the escaped 
locomotive rushed into the Broad-street Station, sad 
destruction must have ensued. It is most fortunate that 
there were po trains passing along the main road when 
the engine ran past the several junctions, The conduct of 
wef the driver, in going in pursuit of the engine is 
spoken of in high praise,” 


Now, supposing this narrative of the case to be 
accurate, would it not occur to anybody that 
there ought to be some inquiry instituted 
respecting the duties of this fireman ? 

Here is a final and crowning illustration which 
might, but for the courage and fortitude of “a 
gentleman,” have done more than the late 
Ministers’ want of tact to embarrass the Govern- 
ment of the British empire; inasmuch as at a 
most critical period of our history it nearly 


deprived us of our constitutional head and 
sovereign :— 


ri Narrow EscarR OF THE QuEEN’s Trary.—On 
Monday afternoon the Royal train, with Her Majesty and 
the Royal Family, had a very barrow escape from a 
rather awkward collision on the Scottish North-Eastern 
line. The train was due at Forfar at 5:20 -m., and, if 
being understood that the usual precautions for sufety had 
been made, the engine-drivera were roceeding past the 
station, under the usual signal of a white flag waved from 





the platform. Some of the company’s servants had, how- 
| ever, been engaged about the same time shunting a wagon 


ever, appear to us to be of somewhat doubtfal 
interest : they mostly consist of irregular scratch- 
| ings or serapings in the forms of rude and simple 
‘crosses; and it is admitted that children, who 
| could readily have made them, have been in 
‘the habit of using the sloping rock on which 
they are inscribed, in their amusements, a5 & 
slide. The only thing which seems to invest 
these carvings with any real interest is the 
circumstance, that amongst the scratchings there 
are two St. Andrew’s crosses, enclosed in squares, 
/and resembling a carving which occurs in one of 
‘the sorcery-halls on Sleive-na-Caillighe, only it is 
‘more of the lozenge-shape. Even these rock- 
‘inscribed squares, however, may have been the 
| work of children. 

| The carvings in the (lithographed) cell of the 
‘chamber at Sleive-na-Caillighe are exceedingly 
| interesting: they are nearly identical in their 
| nature with many of those on the Northumbrian 
| rocks, but there is one such as does not seem to 
appear on these rocks. It may be described as 
| consisting of the A and Y, or masculine and 
| feminine symbols of Egypt alternating, but each 
| filled with lines all radiating from, or concel- 
trating to, the apices of the respective angles, 
while one consists of both conjoined, point with 
point, much inthe way in which our corres 
spondent, Mr. J. E. Dove, symbolized the concen- 
trative or masculine, and radiative or feminine 
principles of life in conjunction,— 





only instead of assuming the arborescent form, 
like the similar symbol at New Grange,— 


AX 


the subdivisions are made by lines crossing the 
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rays. The alternating angles form a zigzag 
between them, the zigzag, of course, also con- 
sisting of the alternate Y and A forms. It is 
beside these carvings, and apparently incised 
in a similar way, that the crossed lozenge 
occurs. 

On one of the upright stones in the cell, there 
is a carving which seems to be precisely of the 
same alphabetical-looking class with one en- 
graved by Governor Pownall, from the New 
Grange chamber, and with others since dis- 
covered on the Northumbrian rocks, all of which 
have already been referred to in the Builder. 
On the same upright. there is also a lozenge- 
shape within a circle, and on another upright 


finished their sacred constructions quite as care- 
fully and elaborately where they were not—as 
where they were—intended to be visible to the 
human eye, the remark of Mr. Graves that in 
this way many of the markings of New Grange 
and Dowth are proved to have been carved 
before the stones were used for their “ present 
purpose,” is, in its obvious though not very 
clearly-expressed meaning, not conclusive. 

The carved boulder at Clonfinlough Chapel, 
Clonmacnoise, does not to us seem to be a 
likely one from which any chambered barrow 
stone could have been made, since its mark- 
ings rather appear to indicate a period of 
transition from Pagan to Christian ideas than 


so, the chambered tumuli were not made for 
holding these dead at all, although the dust of 
the funeral pyre may have been there deposited. 

We have drawn Mr. Dove's attention to Mr. 
Graves’s note, and will now insert the reply to 
it :— 

‘The Rev. James Graves must be a very reckless writer. 
On a previous occasion, in order to gain a point against 
the Bui/der, he boldly asserted that Governor Pownall, in 
speaking of the alleged inscriptions in the chamber at New 

range, ‘mistook these markings for Oghams,’ although 
Pownall himself had distinctly said,—‘‘Ihese characters 
are evidently neither Irish, nor Runic, nor Saxon,’ but 
were, he believed, ‘ Phanician :’ and Mr. Graves, in order to 
clinch his argument, and to show his readers that there 
could be no mistake about it, at the same time said he 
‘knew full well what Pownall had written.’ This astound- 
ing mis-statement is quite on a par with that in which he 
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the A, or masculine symbol. The general cha-|one preceding those of the chambered barrow 
racter of the carvings, however, is that of concen- | or sereery-hall people. The markings are chiefly 
tric circles, with the cup-like centre;* and in a | crosses, many of them of the ancient Jerusalem 
letter by Mr. Du Noyer, quoted by the Rev. James | form, with bulbed ends to the branches; and 


Graves, in a paper of his, on a carved 


some of the forms partially resemble other cru- 


in a previous issue of the quarterly journal of! ciform carvings at Clonmacnoise, and elsewhere 


the Kilkenny Archeological Society, it i¢ stated 


that in the chambers of the cairns on 


Caillighe, from one of which Mr. Du Noyer’s 


lithograph was taken, there occur a great variety 
of other forms, such as spirals, single and double, 
stars of six to thirteen rays, nine-rayed wheeis, 
rayed circles, pothooks, lines with ribbed cross- 
ings, a central dot with lines radiating from it, 
an @ shaped curve, each loop enclosing con- 
centric cireles, “and a vast number of other 
combinations of the circle, spiral, line, and dot, 
which cannot be described in writing.” Mr. Du 
Noyer considers that some of this “ decorative 
carving” may have indicated, its rayed 
circles, &c., something like a worship of the san, 
moon, and stars. There are also, he says, 
“ amongst these carvings what may possibly be 
emblems of Priapian import ;” and he — 
“with regard to letters, I find what I believe 
are short Oghamic inscriptions ; and this is a 
point the determination of which is of the utmost 
importance ; for up to the present the Ogham 
letter has been regarded as early Christian, 
while its occurrence here proves it to be Pagan.” 

The discovery of these chambers, however, was 
not made by Mr. Du Noyer himself, but by a 
friend of his, Mr. Conwell, although it is Mr. 
Du Noyer who describes them in the letter 
which Mr. Graves quotes in his paper “On a 
Boulder with presumed Pagan Carvings at Clon- 


interest and importance in this paper is Mr. 
Du Noyer’s account of these newly -opened 
chambers, which have no ostensible connexion 
with the carved boulder at Clonfinlough; just 
as, in Mr. Du Noyer’s own paper, on the carved 
rock at Ryefield, the chief subjeot of interest and 
importance, oddly enough, is the lithograph of 
one of the cells or kists at Stieve-na-Oaillighe, 
which has nothing to do with the carved rock at 
Ryefield. From Mr. Graves’s paper we find that 
the name Slieve-na-Caillighe means “ the hill of 


| our correspondent Mr. Dove :— 
| Yn some recent numbers of the Builder the theory is 
| put forward that New Grange was intended for magical 


finlough, King’s County.” The chief subject of | 


im Ireland. Nevertheless, as Mr. Graves states, 
the name by which the Clonfinlough stone is 
known is “the Fairy’s stone,” which “points 
jo a Pagan origin;”’ and “no Christian rite was 
ever performed at the Clonfinlough stone.” In 
a note, too, he adds, that “two remarkable 
earthworks,—no mean engineering feats in their 
way,—consisting each of a deep fosse and ram- 
| part drawn across the esker, not far from 
| this stone, are termed ‘the witch’s hollows.’ ” 
Well, these certainly are indications of a pro- 
bable connexion, in one common Paganism, or 
janism, between the carvers of “the 
fairy stone,” the earth-workers of “the witch's 
hollows,” and the builders of the chambered 
| barrow or “sorcery-hall” order of structures ; 
and we are quite well aware, and indeed have 
ere now pointed attention ourselves to the fact, 
| that cruciform carvings are not necessarily of 








| Christian origin, since the cross was @ symbol | 


| prominently used in pre-Christian times, and in 

| American as well as in Egyptian and other sacred 

| structures of extreme antiquity. 

By the way, in a note on some remarks as to 

| the chambered barrow at New Grange, which 
he calls “the great sepulchral structure,’ Mr. 

| Graves, in this paper of his, thus falls foul of 


rites; or, as the writer expressed it, was a ‘ Sorcery-hall.’ 
It is not worth while losing space to refute this baseless 
theory.” 

Now, admitting the “theory” that such 
structures were, or came to be, used for sepulchral 
purposes ; that no more proves that they were 
not used for religious or magical rites than the 
fact that Christian churches have been used for 
sepulchral purposes would prove, in some post- | 
Christian era, that such churches were not used 
for religious or Christian rites. Moreover, Mr. 
Graves must surely be ignorant of the fact that 





the hag or witch.” The range of three summits is 
nearly 1,000 ft. high; so that this new discovery 
still supports our suggestion, that many of these 
pre-historic records may relate to a time con- 
temporary with the people whose traces have 
been found in the glacial drift which must have 
covered these traces at a period when the low 
lands of our island were under water, and the 
high lands were in many cases islands. 

The chambers of the “ sorcery-halls” at “ the 
Hill of the Hag” are precisely like those of 
New Grange and Maeshowe in plan, being craci- 
form, the shaft representing the entrance-pas- 
sage, or “ transe,” and the termination of the 
arms the small kists or cells. These kists are 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. square, and arranged round 
the central chamber, which, in one instance, 
at the ‘‘ chair” cairn, is 

In introducing his carved boulder at Clonfin- 
lough to notice, Mr. Graves remarks that it may 
have been from some such carved boulders or 
rocks that those stones in the New Grange and 
Dowth chambers which show carvings on sides 
of them not visible as set up, and not intended 
to be seen, may have been taken; and there is 
feasibility in this suggestion, which would indi- 
cate, perhaps, a still greater antiquity in certain 
carved rocks than even in chambered barrows ; 
but considering that the ancients sometimes 





* Amongst the relics found in these chambered barrows 
of Sleive-na-Caillighe there was a leg cfs pair of compasses, 
~—as if to warn archeologists not to identify such relics, 
without farther consideration, with the carvers of the 
chambers ; inasmuch as these carvers, iu their concentric 
circled symbols, used no compasses, and could scarcely, 
therefore, have possessed or been acquainted with such an 
implement, otherwise they would assuredly have traced 
their concentric circles with it before carving them out. 
No compasses were used either in the Northumbrian rock 
carvings or in those of Argyleshire, 





most of the pre-Christian or Pagan religions were | 
magical, and especially the Druidical ; otherwise | 
he would know that even the sepulchral rites 
which probably attended Pagan burials in these 
curious cruciform and kisted, carved and basoned, 
chambers (if they were used for sepulchral pur- 
poses), must have been magical rites. That 
something more than merely and literally se- 
pulchral rites, however, probably took place in 
jast such chambered barrows, appears from the 
Taliesin or Druidical records themselves, in 
which the “mystic cells” in the “narrow 
house under the tumalus,” where the Druidical 
hero and the god Hu were “ bed-fellows” in the 
magical rites connected with mystical death and 
ion, or being “ born again,” are spoken 
of; and it is well known that such mystical 
deaths, burials, resurrections, and regenerations 
took place in other religions as well as in the 
Druidical, and that to this day such rites are 
practised. , 

It is probable, however, that, as the religious 
or magical rites performed in the “ narrow house 
under the tumulus”’ were simulative of death, 
the repositories for the really dead might be 
made on the same model, only smaller, and 
placed in the same localities; and that it is on 
this account we find so many as nearly thirty 
smaller tumuli surrounding the three larger ones 
on the three hag-hill tops. Nevertheless, the 
remains of skeletons found by Mr. Conwell were 
comparatively few and fragmentary ;—several 
dozens of teeth, six pieces of jaws, forty-eight 
bits of skulls, and so on, but no entire skele- 
ton; which, however, is not to be wondered at, 
even though the dead of the district for genera- 
tions had been here disposed of; for traces of 
burning were noticed on all the bones; and, if 





now informs his readers, in the Kilkenny Archeological 
Journal, that the name ‘Sorcery -ball,’ applied to a 
chambered barrow such as New Grange, is a ‘ theory’ put 
forward (by me) inthe Builder. Mr. Graves, as the Secre- 
tary of an Archeological Society such as that of Kilkenny, 
ought to know better. The name of ‘ Sorcery - hall,’ 
applied to a chambered barrow such as New Grange, 
involves no theory at all, far less a theory for which either 
the Builder or I can be held to be responsible: it is a mero 
matter-of-fact translation, by an emiment Ranic scholar, 
of certain Runic characters, so applied, in an inscription 
found in one of the precise class of buildings—chambered 
barrows—to which New Grange belongs. Mr. Graves, 
the very Cerberus of the Irish Sorcery-halls, must surely 
know this also ‘full well.’ 

There are minds of a class ever ready to seoff at theory, 
and ever preferring to be the perpetual hed-men of 
science, who can only carry facts—the raw materials of 
tl —to the builders and designers, or theorists, whom 
— ise because they are utterly incapable of judging 

irly of the force and merits of any ; but as for Mr. 

he does not seem even to know erence be- 
tween a theory and a fact. 

Theory or not theory, however, the ‘ Sorcery-hall” is 
not 1,000 miles off ‘the Hill of the Hag,’ the ‘ Fairy’s 
Stone,’ or the ‘ Witch's Hollows!’ 

Is it the Rev. James Graves and his friends alone who 
| are entitled to msinuate witch- or wizard-craft, sorcery, 
or magic,—for they are all one,—against the localities of 
the mysterious chambered mounds and imeised rocks of 
Ireland, while he snarls at others merely for having shown 
them the example ?”’ 


There appear to be Ogham inscriptions in the 
|‘ newly-discovered sorcery-hal!s of Sleive-na-Cail- 
lighe, in Ireland ; and there are Runic inscriptions 
| in the lately-examined sorcery-hall of Maeshowe, 
in Orkney, as well as in a similar one in Baffin’s 
Bay. Mr. Graves can no longer boast that, as 
in the Great Pyramid of Egypt,so in the Irish 
ones, there are no traces of inscriptions. Well 





| may he call the new Irish discoveries, as he does, 


a “startling find” and a “ new light.” 

Again we must express our hope that a 
searching re-examination of the chambers of 
New Grange and Dowth, by help of the mag- 


‘nesium light, will be made by impartial Irish 


archeologists who have not been bitten by the 
irrational Vallency-&-Pownall-phobia. Even Sir 
William Wilde, who is the Rev. Mr. Graves’s 
great authority on this subject, admits that 
some of the carvings in the Dowth tumulus 
“very much resemble the Ogham character,’”’* 
although Mr. Graves, while denying that any 
vestige of an inscription exists, or ever existed, 


leither in the New Grange or the Dowth, or 


indeed, as he puts it, in any of the then known 
Irish chambered barrows or pyramids, more 
than insinuates that Sir William is of the same 
opinion. 








THE COURTS OF JUSTICE COMPETITION. 


Tue twelve architects who have been ap- 
pointed to compete for the Courts of Justice 
plans, considering that the scheme comprised in 
the instructions contains a great increase beyond 
the scheme by Mr. Abraham,—the rooms, for 
example, appertaining to the courts now amount- 
ing to 250 instead of about 100,—authorized 
Professor Scott, their chairman, to apply for an 
enlarged space, to be purchased, so as to extend 
the Strand frontage, and meet the additional 
requirements. The space asked for is at the 
south-west corner of the site, and it makes the 
whole site more square in form than it was, and 
brings a greater frontage to the Strand. 

The architects had a meeting with the Com- 
missioners, the result of which was that the 
request was agreed to on condition that the 
Treasury did not object, and that the architects 
would not include any part of Pickett-street in 
the extended site. 

The Commissioners had previously stipulated 
also that no part of Carey-street should be in- 
cluded in the site; but the allasion to Carey- 
street was struck out of their minute. In re- 
spect to this matter Mr. Scott, in a letter to Mr. 
Field, embodied in the proceedings of the com- 
mission, says,—‘‘I think that there was no gene- 
ral feeling in favour of including any part of 








* * Beauties of the Boyne,” &c., p. 297. 
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Fic, 3.—The Temple of Shet Huttising, at Ahmedabad, Nineteenth Century. 


Pickett-street, but there was, I am bound to say, 
a very strong and very general feeling of the 
necessity of adding as much as possible to the 
depth of the site from south to north ... . 
so that in effect no part of the building itself 
would go beyond the present line of frontage in 
Carey-street : all we ask is that we may not be 
compelled to set cur building back from that line 
of frontage.” 

The Commissioners have since obtained the 
formal approval of the Treasury to their new 
agreement with the architects. 





THE WALTER MEMORIAL. 


Tue drinking-fountain, erected in Lister- 
gate, Nottingham, at the cost of Mr. John 
Walter, of Bearwood, M.P., as a memorial of his 
late father, who was first elected M.P. for Notting- 
ham in April, 1841, was dedicated and opened 
on the 3rd inst. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. R. C. Sutton, of Nottingham, architect. The 
structure is of Gothic character, highly deco- 
rated, and is octagonal in form, divided into five 
stages, rising to a height of 40 ft. The diameter 
at the base is 12 ft. Four basins of polished 
Aberdeen granite occupy four sides of the lowest 
stage, the compartments being filled in with 
suitable inscriptions. Immediately above the 
basins, on two sides, are medallion profile por- 
traits of the late Mr. John Walter. They are of 
white marble, considerably recessed under trace- 
ried canopies. The eight compartments are 








finished with gablets having carved finials at the 
apices, and this stage is sarmounted by a trefoil | 
pierced parapet. The flat surface behind the 
gablets is relieved by diaper work. At the eight 
angles are buttresses relieved with pinnacles; 
and these are carried up throughout three stages, | 
and give effect to the general outline. The | 
second stage consists of a series of pointed | 
arches under gablets filled in with tracery, the | 





* See p. 517, ante. 
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lower portion containing shields bearing the | again reduced and finished with pinnacles, having 
town arms, The shafts in the first stage are of | carved terminals. The crowning pinnacle rises 
polished granite, in the second of red Mansfield | from a series of eight sublets, surmounted by 
stone, in each instance with carved caps. The | a0 ornamental cross. The cost has been about 
third stage is of diminished diameter. The | 1,0001. A water-trough, for horses, cattle, and 


| Second stage is connected with the third by a | dogs, will be placed at the kerb-stone of the fleg- 


series of steppings. Here the buttresses are way surrounding the hospital grounds. 
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THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE, AND THE 
INDIA OFFICE, LONDON. 


Tue new Government offices in Downing 
Street are now considerably advanced, so that 
they may be fairly judged of as to the appear- 
ance they will present externally. We give a 
view showing the fronts next the park. 

The exterior generally is designed, as our 
readers will remember, by Professor Scott, R.A., 
who is the architect of the Foreign Office 
throughout; while the interior of the India 
Office, including the Inner Court, which is 
external work, is in the hands of Mr. M. D. 
Wyatt. The contractors for the whole are 
Messrs. Smith & Taylor. The facing material 
employed is Portland Stone,—the brown, hard, 
bed; granite for the columns in windows; and 
granite, marble, and glass, in the shape of 
bosses and otherwise, in the friezes. This glass, 
mostly red and green, is provided by Mr. Rust. 
The various fronts will display a very large 
amount of carving; the execution of which is 
placed in various hands. That for the Foreign 
Office, both inside and out, is being executed 
by Mr. Farmer; while for the India Office, 
Mr. Earp is intrusted with it for the inside, 
and Mr. Philip for the outside. Against the 
topmost story of the three fronts surrounding 
the quadrangle, stands, at certain intervals, a 
series of sculptured figures. Those on the 
Foreign Office front are emblematical of countries, 
Italy, France, and so forth; and those on the other 
part represent the Indian tribes, an Affghan, a 
Goorka, a Malay, a Mahratta,and so on. These, 
of which many are already fixed, are in course 
of execntion by four sculptors, Mr. Protat, 
Mr. Philip, Mr. Armstead, and Mr. Raymond 
Smith. They will cost, it seems, about 2201. 
a-piece. Niches on the Park side of the India 
Office, will be filled with statues of Indian 
statesmen. In the Inner Court of this depart- 
ment, where the greatest elaboration externally 
is displayed, some of the panels in relief are 
being carved by Mr. Phyffers. In this court, 
the friezes of the three orders that mainly form 
the elevations, are of majolica and mosaic work ; 
the columns are of granite, grey and red; and | 





on the premises is about 1,000. Mr. Sheffield is 
the clerk of the works for the Foreign Office; 
Mr. Ruddle for the India Office ; and Mr. Harrison 
acts in that capacity for the contractors. The 
total cost of the works now in hand may be 
called about half a million. 

The buildings for the Colonial Office to be 
commenced hereafter will form the fourth side of 
the quadrangle, and take the frontage of the 
structure into Parliament-street. 








SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


A DEPUTATION, emanating from the Metro- 
politan Sanitary Association, waited upon the 
Duke of Buckingham (President of the Privy 
Council), on Wednesday last, at the office of the 
Privy Council, for the purpose of urging the 
Government not to abandon a measure intro- 
duced under the late Government to give in- 
creased powers to the authorities for putting 





down fever dens, and preventing the overcrowd- 
ing of houses. This formed the principal sub- 
ject, but the Bill entitled, “ The Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement Bill,” which provides for the | 
rebuilding of houses pulled down under the | 
other Bill, was brought under notice. The depn- | 
tation, which was introduced by Mr. Powell, | 
M.P. for Cambridge, consisted of the following | 
gentlemen :—Mr. Locke, M.P. for Southwark; 
Mr. Torrens, M.P. for Finsbury; Mr. Graves, | 
M.P. for Liverpool; Mr. Godwin, F.R.S.; Mr. | 
Benjamin Shaw, Mr. A. Hall, Mr. Rendle, Mr. | 
Evans, Mr. Pocock, Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Hard- | 
wicke, and Dr. Bentley. 

Members of the deputation having stated its 
objects at considerable length, 

The Duke of Buckingham said—Gentlemen, I | 
am very much obliged to you for the great 
amount of information you have given me on 
this subject, and I am glad to see so large a 
deputation. With regard to the Public Health 
Bill, I may say that every endeavour will be 
made to pass it through Parliament. It will be 
taken up by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and I shall be very sorry if any- 


composed of pyroxyline and oil. One means of 
the reduction in price arose from the utilisation 
of cotton waste, rags, &c., and the admixture for 
large works of sawings of wood, cork, &c. 

The inventor was the first who demonstrated 

the practicability of uniting colour with pyroxy- 
line, and of prodacing thereby the most success- 
ful imitations of ivory, amber, tortoiseshell, 
malachite, and many other natural substances, 
The properties of parksine are, hardness, tough- 
ness, and elasticity; it can be moulded, and 
shaped by pressure in dies, turned in a lathe, cut 
with a saw or chisel, planed, carved, or engraved, 
rolled into sheets, inlaid in metal, or converted 
into a varnish. 
_ The purposes to which it can be applied are 
infinite. By it can be, and are, produced imita- 
tions of the most exquisite gems of antiquity, of 
priceless cameos in all their minuteness and 
beauty ; ivory carvings from the hand of 
Fiamingo can be imitated with all the fidelity 
which characterises the originals, at a minimum 
of cost ; for useful and ornamental purposes there 
are imitation ivory umbrella and parasol handles, 
walking-sticks, buttons, brooches, buckles, inlaid 
work, bookbindings, knife handles, combs, photo- 
graphic baths, battery cells, and philosophical 
instruments, incapable of fracture, unacted upon 
by acids, impervious to water: it realises the 
flexible glass of the Roman glassmaker. As an 
insulator of wire for telegraphic purposes experi- 
ment has proved parksine has no equal. 

Parksine is the invention of Mr. Alexander 
Parkes, of Birmingham. Its stages of progress 
are marked by eight patents. Not the least 
feature connected with parksine is pyroxyline. 
This principal element of parksine is nearly 
allied to guncotton, and like this it can rend the 
hardest rock and propel life-destroying missiles ; 
but by the skill of the inventor it has been 
deprived of its inflammable and explosive powers. 
Pyroxyline as a solvent is omnipotent to dissolve 
all manner of vegetable products, and in this 
respect it rivals the fabled alkahest or elixir of 
the alchemists, which was stated to be a universal 
solvent and to cure all manner of diseases to 
which humanity was subject. Parksine has no 
waste; every scrap can be reconverted like 


the ceilings of the corridors surrounding it are | thing happens to prevent it passing. There are, | metal, reworked and united together; and the 
of coloured tiles, with patterns in relief, highly | no doubt, some provisions which it would be well various coloured fragments are capable of pro- 
enamelled, from the works of Messrs. Maw. | to add to it, some of which have been alluded to ducing very beautiful combinations of colour. 


The tiles are fixed in this way: plates of iron | 
are secured to the iron joists above, and to these | 
plates the tiles are secured by bolts, the brass | 
heads of which are seen below. Some of the| 
ceilings of rooms on this side will show hand- 
some work in plaster, partly modelled from 
Indian fruit and flowers. 

The Inner Court of the Foreign Office, on the | 
contrary, is quite plain, and not particularly 
agreeable in aspect. The principal apartments 
in the Foreign Office are on the one-pair floor, 
and include the Cabinet-room, 70 feet long and 
35 feet wide (which will be vaulted with Dennett’s 





concrete), and two conference-rooms, 108 feet 
long together, and 30 feet wide. These all com- 
municate, and will afford accommodation for 
balls and other réunions. Over and below these 
rooms are libraries. The grand staircase here 
occupies an area of 60 feet by 25 feet. On the 
India Office side there are four great staircases ; 
but all much less in size than the Foreign Office | 
staircase. In parts will be found some handsome | 
doorways, with columns of marble, and of Devon- 

shire spar. In the stone-vaulted entrances 

through the India Office from Charles-street, and 

through the Foreign Office from Downing-street, 

are columns of one stone, 11 feet high, and yet 

placed the bed-way of the stone. The vaulting 

here is handsome; the groins show an incised 

ornament filled in with red Parian cement. 

Across Downing-street there will be an arcade, 

it may be mentioned, with a flight of steps down 

to the park: there will be a flight of steps also 
from Charles-street into the park. The loftiest 
tower on the park side, seen to the right in the 
view, belongs to the India Office. The Foreign 
Office tower, though lower by a story, is more 
bulky. 

The hot-water apparatus for the Foreign Office 
is in the hands of Mr. Rosser; that for the India 
Office is being put up by Messrs. Baily & Sons. 
The hydraulic lifts, tanks, and mains for both 
departments are provided by Messrs. Easton & 
Amos. 

An apartment on the basement has been 
fitted up by the contractors with hot-plate and 
other conveniences for such of the workmen as 
do not desire to leave the premises for meals, 
but only a few, comparatively, avail themselves 





of it. The total number of men now employed 


to-day, but I would not supplement in a manner | 
which might endanger the Bill. There is as| 
much in the bills in existence, but the more | 
summary jurisdiction of this Bill will be in-| 
valuable. I should not like a single day’s delay | 
in this Bill. The other Bill is of very great im-| 
portance, and a decidedly necessary supplement 
to the Public Health Bill. The first Bill merely 
goes to the extent of getting rid of the objection- 
able houses, and provision must be made for 
supplying their place. We cannot keep driving 


our labourers further and further away. The, 
great evil now is that the men are too far away | 


from their work. We know and feel that in the | 
country. I shall be very happy to see the’ 
Artisans’ Dwellings Bill passed, as a very im- 
portant supplement to the other, and it has been 
brought under our notice, but I cannot say more 
than that it is our wish for it to pass. I do not} 
think it can be in better hands than it has been 
in, for there is no more difficult task than to pass | 
a Bill through a select committee. If it is brought 
in by those who have already had it in hand it 
will meet with every support. 
The deputation, after thanking his Grace for | 
the attention he had given, then retired. 


~~ 





\ 








PARKSINE AND yROxfUINE. 


PaRKSINE is a valuablé gift fi science to 
manufactures. An interes\ing accoynt of it is 
given in the Art-Journal for (uly, frot, which we 
condense a few particulars. ne can be 
extensively used in fine art, and in the produc- 
tion of articles for useful purposes. The efforts 
of Talbot, Daguerre, Niepce, &c., in the daguerro- 
type, resulted in the popular collodion process of 
photography. A philosophical and practical 
mind observed that the solid residue left on the 
paper after the evaporation of the collodion, pro- 
duced a hard, elastic, and waterproof substance ; 
but the high cost of pyroxyline precluded, at the 
period of the early discovery of parksine, its 
production for manufacturing purposes, as its 
price then reached 130s. per pound; but the 
inventor of parksine, after years of experi- 
mentalisation, has succeeded in reducing its cost 





to that of less than 3s. per pound. Parksine is 








THE NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


A circuLaR has been issued in reference to 
a scheme for keeping up the interest of stu- 
dents in art-school work, during the long Mid. 
summer vacation: it may be found a useful 
suggestion to others. Two members of the com- 
mittee have given the sum of 101., to be awarded 
in prizes for work done during the vacation. The 
prizes will be as follows :—5/. for one or more 
landscape studies from nature, in oil or water- 
colour ; 3l. for two or more original designs, for 
objects of art manufacture; and 2/. for a set of 
at least ten pencil sketches (in outline), from 
nature, of plant-form, either wild or cultivated. 

That the study of ornamental design may 
receive special encouragement, a prize has been 
instituted—the Mayor's silver medal,—to be 
awarded annually to the student producing the 
best designs for local manufactures. 

Mr. John 8. Rawle (of the Science and Art 
Department) is the newly-appointed head- 
master of this school, and Mr. H. L. Petty is 
the secretary. The Nottingham School, con- 
sidering the new building, class-rooms, school 
furniture, casts, examples, and library, is one of 
the first art-schools in the provinces; and the 
committee, we understand, work earnestly to 
render the school efficient, especially as regards 
the application of art to local manufactures. 





THE HOME FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Tux foundation-stone of the buildings about 
to be erected at Horton Kirby, near Farningham, 
Kent, as the future “ Home for Little Boys,” was 
laid by her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, in the presence of a numerous and select 
assemblage, on Saturday last. The Prince of 
Wales, who had consented to preside at the 
déjetiner given on the occasion, was also present. 

The object of the institution, which was first 
established at Tottenham in the year 1864, is to 
afford a home for little boys who have been 
deserted by their parents, whose natural protec- 
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tors have become inmates of our gaols, or who, 
under various circumstances, are disqualified 
from entering orphan asylums or other refuges. 
The founders propose to erect school-buildings, 
workshops and stores, four dwelling-houses to 
contain thirty boys each, and a residence for the 
superintendent of the Home, The ground com- 
prises abont 19 acres, lying near the village. 
The buildings have been designed by Mr. T. C. 
Clarke, architect, and are to be erected by 
Messrs. J. Gouge Naylar & Son, of Rochester, at 
a cost of about 7,0001. The buildings, when 
erected, will be a prominent object on the right- 
hand side of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, going to Dover. The school-buildings, 
which will constitute the most prominent feature 
on entering the grounds, were selected to take 
the foundation-stone to be laid by her Royal 
Highness. It is calculated that, in the main 
school-room, infants’ school, and class-rcom, 300 
children can conveniently be taught, and this is 
the ultimate number the institution is supposed 
to be provided for. The main school-room will 
be 56 ft. in length by 28 ft. in width, and 33 ft. 
in height; and the building is intended to be 
faced externally with Kentish ragstone and 
Bath stone dressings, with a high jléche over the 
centre to take a clock. 

The superintendent’s residence will stand 
more in the centre of the ground; and in two 
long wings in connexion with this building, and 
accessible by a covered corridor in the rear, are 
to be workshops in one wing, in which it is pro- | 
posed to teach the lads various trades; and the 
other wing will contain the stores requisite for 
clothes, groceries, and coals, with the bakery, 
laundry, and drying-rooms. Contignous to this 
building a deep well, to supply the whole of the 


the opinion of this meeting it is most desirable 
that a constant supply of water direct from the 
main be provided to every house in the metropo- 
lis, and that in order to obtain its provision, 
petitions to the Houses of Parliament be pre- 
sented, praying for such an amendment of the 
Metropolis Water Act of 1852 as shall compel 
the water companies to adopt a constant instead 
of the present intermittent supply.” The reso- 
lution was unanimously agreed to, as was the 
following : —‘‘ That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing immediate efforts should be made to induce 
the water companies of the metropolis to supply 
water to the inhabitants on Sundays, as well as 
on other daysin the week, and that a deputation 
be appointed to wait upon the several water 
companies for this object.” 








HARMONIC PROPORTION. 


THROUGH some misapprehension, the figs. 3 
and 4 were omitted from the paper on the 
Elements of Harmonic Proportion, in your issue 
of last week. 





Fic 4. 


Fic 3. 





sure varying from two-tenths to three-tenths of 
an inch; but, when all the retorts are at work 
and the draught in the shaft more intense, the 
pressure is equivalent to balfan inch. Accord. 
ing to the Kentish Independent the results were 
very satisfactory. “The shaft erected at the 
gasworks is the most effective of all the ventj. 
lating shafts, because the fires are in action 
night and day, and there is consequently no 
interruption to the strong current thus induced, 
Others, however, are in action at the tall shafts 
of the steam factory and the saw-mills at the 
dockyard, and are working exceedingly well. It 
only remains to complete the system that the 
War Office should consent to similar shafts being 
erected in connexion with the furnaces in the 
Royal Arsenal. If this be done, there will be 
ample provision for the ventilation of the entire 
system, so far as the towns of Woolwich and 
Plumstead are concerned.” 








NEW FEVER HOSPITAL FOR 
MANCHESTER. 

A neport has been received by the local Board 
of Guardians from Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., on the 
proposed fever hospital, which Mr. Rawlinson 
recommends should be on the pavilion principle. 
Towards the close of the report he says :— 

“In the preceding report I have stated that the first 
requisite in any hospital wards is fresh air. I have also 
on 8 former occasion stated that fever cases may be more 
successfully treated in the open air than in defectively 
ventilated buildings, whether these are private houses or 
hospitals. My first lesson in the advantages and uses of 


fresh air was acquired in the summer of 1538, during the 
execution of the Blisworth contract on the then London 








establishment, is being sunk in the chalk: the 


water is intended to be pumped up by the boys, | figs. 2, 3, and 4, the square, the circle, and | 
to a tank to be fixed immediately over the well, lozenge, represents one limit of the para)lelogram, | 


You may perhaps be aware that each of the | 


' 


and the different buildings will be supplied by the ellipse, and the rhombus, the other limit | 


high pressure. It is intended to give a good being the central right line. The limita of 
play-ground in connexion with the schools; and | variation of length to breadth, then, of each | 
play-yards and boys’ gardens are to be provided | kind of figure may be expressed by 1 : 1 and 1:0. | 


and pes ge Railway. The works were being pressed 
on night and day by double gangs of men: all the adjoin- 
ing villages were crowded : small-pox and fever broke out ; 
end, as the beds could only accommodate one set of 
lodgers, many men with small-pox pustules thick upon 
them, and others in fever, were forced to find accommoda- 
tion, or rather shelter, beneath open sheds in the flelds, 
their only bed a portion of straw, their diet bread, their 
drink water, or at times milk. In no instance did the 
fact of a death under these conditions become known to 


round the dwelling-houses : a portion of the land! Between which we have the parallelogram, | me; whilst in the cottages I know that the mortality was 


will be allotted for cricket and other games, the 
remainder being put under cultivation. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


The Dudley and Midland Fine Arts, Scientific, | 
ond Industrial Exhibition—This exhibition has | 
been opened by the Ear] of Dadley. The exhi- 
bition has attracted great interest. It embraces 
a large collection of objects of art, statuary, pic- 
tures, models, machinery, and miscellaneous con- 
tributions. Lord Lyttelton, Earl Dudley, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, and Mr. Gibbons, are the 
principal contributors of paintings, Earl Dudley’s 
gallery of the great masters being conspicuous. 

The Fine-Art Exhibition in York.—The build- 
ing for this exhibition is rapidly approaching 
completion. A large number of fixtures have 
arrived, and the “ hanging” process has already 
made progress. 








_—_——— 


WATER SUPPLY ON SUNDAYS. 


A meErTING of delegates from the vestries of 
the various parishes took place at the Islington 
Vestry-hall, Upper-street, Islington, on Wednes- 
day in last week, to consider the best means of 
obtaining a water-supply for the metropolis on 
Sundays. Mr. W. Harvey, was called to the chair, 
and a large number of gentlemen were present. 
Mr. Rendell, formerly medical officer of South- 
wark, opened the proceedings by advocating a 
constant supply of water by the various com- 
panies, and remarked that it was a thing neces- 
sary for the health, nay, even the very existence of 
the poorer classes. The various companies, how- 





ever, urged as an objection to giving a constant 
supply that the water was wasted, but that he 
thought should not be allowed to stand in the 
way, as means might be used to prevent it. He 
thought the meeting would be unanimous, as 
they were all agreed on the necessity of furnish- 
ing the poor with, if not a constant supply of 
water, a supply at least on the Sunday equal to 
any other day in the week. Dr. Liddle thought 
it was most desirable that the supply of water 
should be constant, and that they should not be 
left to cisterns for their supply. As to the waste 
alluded to that might easily be overcome ; and if 
it was adopted the benefit to the poorer classes 
would be incalculable. He moved, —“ That in 


ellipse, and rhombus of mean variation, having | 


their longest to their shortest diameters as 2:1, 
represented by the dotted lines, each being the 
mean or central form of its species or class of 
figures. The mean rhombns being composed of 
the mean acute and the mean obtuse angles, 
which on referring to fig. 5, will be found to be 
the angles of 45° and 135°. 
W. C. T. 
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MAPS OF THE WAR. 


Mr. Wytp has, almost of course, published a 
Map of the Theatre of War (we wish we could 
say the late war), in Central Europe; also “A 
Strategic Map of the War in Central Europe and 
North Italy,” both clearly printed, and comfort- 


tages of war is, that it teaches people geography. 
Messrs. Bacon & Co. also have published a cheap 
and clear map of Central Europe. By this 
observers will be reminded that while Prnesia 
has, in round numbers, 107,000 square miles of 
country, and 18} millions of people, Austria has 
248,000 square miles of country, and 35 millions 
of people! 





THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


THE directors of the Woolwich Equitable Gas 
Company, having allowed a connexion to be 
made with the chimney-shaft at their works in 
Harden’s-lane, for the purpose of ventilating the 
main outfall sewer passing through Woolwich, 
Mr. George Hudson, the representative of this 
parish at the Metropolitan Board of Works, at 
whose suggestion the ventilation has been ef- 
fected, last week invited the members of the 
local board of health to witness the operation 
of the ventilating process. The iron pipe which 
connects the main sewer with the shaft at the 
gasworks is of 12 in. internal diameter, with 
flanged air-tight junctions. The water-gauge 





attached showed at the time of the visit a pres- 


able documents to refer to. One of the advan- | 


great. This was a practical lesson involuntarily curried 
out on a great scale, but with complete success. . . . 
Since the year 1838, I have had experience of civil and 
| of military hospitals on a great scale, ard the result of my 
' learning has led to this conclusion, namely, that fresh air 
| is the prime requisite in hospital wards, as also in dweil- 
| ing-houses and workshops, or, in fact, wherever men are 

plaeed for any length of time, I have also by most pain- 
| ful experience been forced to the concinsion that, prac- 
| tically, numbers of otherwise well-educated persous are 
| ignorant as to the necessity of pure air, or that, whilst in 
| health, they forget the fact that overcrowding and defec- 
| tive ventilation generate poison of the most subtle cha- 





VARYING VALUATIONS. 


Ir is to be hoped that difference of opinion 
|may not alter friendship among the valuers of 
| Lancashire, Seldom do we notice so great a 
| discrepancy as in the case of the arbitration to 
assess the value of lands, waters, &c., in the 
| canse of Hoare versus The Corporation of Bolton. 
| Mr. Hunt, as assessor, has heard evidence for 
‘three days at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester ; 
and the following are the amounts sworn to by 
| the valuers :— 






William Wilton .......0.0.0:sse000+- £70,322 1 2 
De RAGE cincccsiniindncitlintintabbone 70,1388 10 6 
} R. J. Lawton . 69,545 0 5 
T. statter......... 67,837 18 0 
W. Dorning....... 11,122 15 0 
Thomas Hampson .............0004 10,236 17 6 
CRON TOTO piirencergscdnte ues 9,917 19 4 
ie eee 9,667 3 7 
WES RGOG sissinsininciahesicnaies 9,319 6 10 





CONTRACT-WORK DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
APPLEBY, BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, UV. MYERS. 

In the Common Pleas, before the Lord Chief 
Jastice, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice Byles, and 
Mr. Justice Smith, judgment has been given in 
this case. The plaintiffs had contracted to build 
a steam-engine, boiler, hoisting machinery, and 
steam drying apparatus for defendant, in his 
factory at Southwark-street, and the work was 
far advanced towards completion when a fire 
took place, and destroyed what had been done. 

The judgment was to the effect that, under 
the circumstances, the plaintiffs were entitled to 
be paid the value of the work done; which value 
it was assumed from the form of the question 
that the parties were content to estimate upon 4 
due proportion of the contract prices. 

It was held that, when the plaintiffs agreed 
to expend their materials and labour on build- 
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ings of the defendant, of which he was to retain 


27,400 yards excavated, 27,700 yards filled in, 700 yards 
of concrete deposited for the Senieten of * the na 


the possession and control, it was reasonable to var ; , 

. ° d 124 loads of b 

infer that it was contemplated that the subject | to t "and can ot Westminster Beas” The Total 
on which the work was to be done should be pro- | spproximate value of the preliminary works executed 


vided and kept at his own risk and peril; and 
unreasonable to suppose that the parties intended | p, 


to the 25th of March last is 27,000l., or 89,0001, to the 
present time, of which 11,000/. are due to the past month's 


rogress. 
that if a fire happened, in no way attributable | After some discussion as to the progress of the con- 
to the plaintiffs, the defendant should be set free | **#¢t®, the report was received. 


from the obligation under the contract. Judg- 
ment was therefore given in favour of the plain- 


tiffs to the extent of the work done. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 








LONDON CONGRESS OF THE ABCHA0. 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue meeting will commence July 17, and ter- 
minate July 25. The presidents of sections are— 
Primeval Antiquities, Sir John Lubbock, bart. ; 


Maidstone.—The works connected with the Aeiiialites Ms. & 1 Birch ; 
much-needed improvements to the corn exchange Mr. IB pins © Suceity oe i a 


buildings have been commenced by tke con- 


tractors, Messrs. Naylar & Son. 


Gloucester.—The mayor has laid the founda- 


Dean of Westminster. The following is the 
general programme :— 
Tuesday, July 17.—The Inangaral Meeting will 


tion-stone of the new Worcester Ophthalmic |... nisce in the Guildhall, et 18 non. After 


Hospital, in Castle-street. The builders are 


Megars. Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury. 








LOCAL BOARDS’ BYE-LAWS. 
Tux case, “‘Hattersby & Others v. Bart,” an ap 


the meeting, parties will be formed to visit the 
principal objects of antiquarian interest in the 
city. Soirée at the Deanery, Westminster, at 
8°30 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. 


sazione at the South Kensington Museum, to 


Excursions to Waltham and Eltham. Conver. | 


the immediate reply. Listen to what the author 
of “The Horse in Health and Disease’’® says 
anent the bearing-rein :— 


‘Tam anxions, in this place, to add my anathema agsinst 
that inhuman instrument of torture, the bearing-rein. 
It is not less detrimental to the utility of the anima} than 
it is — with agony to bim. It must have been in- 
vented by a savage, and can only be employed by the in- 
sensate. Whence the benefit of unbearing a draught- 
horse when going uphill? Because the head can then be 
thrown into its natural position, and materi assist by 
its weight in drawing the load. If it is beneficial to loose 
the head at that time, it must also be so on other occa- 
sions. Look at the elongated mouths of the unfortunate 
snimals thus so wantonly abused—torn by the bit in 
their unavailing efforts to overcome this rely barbarous 
instrument, What produces that dreadfal disease, poll- 
evil, but the action of this cruel strap, constraining the 
head during the violent exertions of the animal, pro- 
ducing inflammation and ulceration of the point upon 
which it articulates with the spine? Poll-evil, so gene- 
rally supposed to originate from blows inflicted on the 
part, is attributable alone to the gagging-rein, I never 
sew & horse used entirely for the saddle attacked with 
this affection, In order to obtain momentary relief from 
the torment inflicted by the bearing-rein on the poll and 
mouth, the poor creature is compelled incessantly to toss 
up his head.” And so on. 


Ob! ye daughters of the land, ladies who 
compel your carriages to wait at theatre, and 
shop, and house of acquaintance for the hour 
together, think what agony you might prevent 
by a little thought for the dumb beasts who serve 
you so well! Never allow a bearing-rein. 

Now, sir, I have no desire to do too many 





againet » conviction which had taken place under bye-laws | Which holders of the Institute tickets are ad-| things at once, andI fear my next suggestion, 
mate * the Ealahy Loses Boaehs wp hersere d beeoe eee mitted on specially favourable terms. Evening | that horses should have some shade from the 
Se tae Se een oe 2 Poiice nf | Meeting at 8°30 p.m. fierce sun during their work, will appear as 


been decided. The appellants gave a month’s notice of . 5 aes : 
their intention to erect # new building, but commenced| Thursday.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m, | ridiculous as did the man who first walked down 


to build a — and ——— plans had baron In the afternoon, a lecture upon Westminster | the street with an umbrella in the rain. How 
en Gas aha wy Be over eng "ene Dourt oead thas Abbey, in the Chapter-house, by Mr. G. G,/| the people jeered! The tale is old, sir, and now 
the proceedings were vexatious, inasmuch as the plans | Scott, who will afterwards accompany the visitors | the people jeer when a man walks down the 
j ng subsequently approved of, and one ieee 38 |e an examination of the structure. Evening|street in the rain without an umbrella. The 
ue las Ing, * that the | Meeting at 8°30 p.m horse shade will come some day, and in the bot 
a ants fully intend to build in accordance with the | =e — ‘ . ys 
bye-law, and they sania telen time by the pom eg This Friday.— Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. At | summer time we shall get double the work from 
asetion s a restriction on mews eommnen low right, and | one o’clock the Tower of London will be visited, — at half their present sufferings. 
must not receive & vexa 11008 construction. ®ron | where Mr G. T Clark will discourse upon the linkers I am an advocate for. They keep 
i, oceed Itogether. The | WOSDO Mr “oe - ; 
ee ie ae x bpesiy ap open ln | building. Conversazione of the Royal Institute | dust out of the eye, and protect it from acci- 


power given is to make bye-laws as to the structure o , u : . . 
walls and the insufliciency of space, and for the observance of British Architects, Conduit-street. | dental (or deliberate) strokes of the whip. And 


6 ee See ee giving notices, end Saturday.—Excursion to Windsor and Eton. | @ horse without blinkers is continually throwing 
pein. nigh A mages ee aan ‘aes that | At Windsor, the party will be received by the | the eye back to see what is coming after, instead 


removing, altering, or p g down of buildings that wy : . z . 2 
contravene the bye-law. It seems to me, that a man Dean, and, by permission of her Majesty, will| of before to pick his course safely. You say, 
the be compelled ba io a ang hers ahve nations, — | be enabled to inspect some remarkable portions | surely no man will deliberately strike his horse 

ere is no power to prevent him beginning “dows, (of the early structure. Mr. J. H. Parker will | across the eye. Sir, I sawa human devil driving 


the next day, subject to his liability to have it pulled down |“ | } ) : . 
if it preter dase x bye-laws.”” The counsel for the appel- | point out the chief features of the castle. At @ hardworking blind horse in a van near the 


ants was not called upon to argue their case, Eton, Professor Willis will accompany the | London Docks not twelve months ago, and he 
visitors over the college. | With undoubted deliberation, with a heavy cart- 
Monday.—Meetings of Sections at 10a.m. In| whip, hit the poor beast over the eye twice ; and, 
the afternoon, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lambeth! on my remonstrating with him, he said he hit 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. Palace, and other objects of interest will be| him on the eye because it was “a nice tender 
P visited. place.” Pressing work compelled me to forbear 

Ar the last weekly meeting of the Board, Mr. Bazal- | Tuesday.— Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m.!| summoning him, bat he richly, richly, deserved 


ette presented his report on the cost and progress of | , |. . s = 7 
= OF pete ph ei = Magy ms = — fol- | Excursion to Hampton Court, where Mr. George | it. There is a fruitful field for the Society for 




















lows :— eo | Scharf will discourse upon the paintings. | Prevention of Cruelty to Animals about our 
* Contract = pagbrew cg cd tapes Waterl . Wednesday.— Meeting ang 10°30 aate for read. | “ae ae waar er wees 
Bridges.—To the present time the works that have Goon | ag seemmocte. General concluding meeting. | This horse ga has yn. froma phases, bat 
carried out comprise sbout 3,500 ft. in length of timber, my letter has already taken up too much of _ 
space. Pe i 2 





eoffer, and iron c.isson dams ; 2,075 ft. of the Low Level | 

Sewer, varying in size from 7 ft. 9 in. to 8 ft. 3 in, in m2 
diameter; 1,767 ft. of — = = Lap eng gas | 
and water mains; 2,625 ft. of 4 ft. brick sewer, for the | Q 
interception of the smaller drains, &c.; and 234 ft. of the | ALL ABOUT HORSES 

flushing sewer. The Westminster Steamboat pier for a AvonG much interesting matter in the Builder 


length of $20 ft, has been brought up to a general level of | es : - 
3} ft. above Trinity high-water mark, end the screen wall | Of the 30th ult. (when is the Builder uninterest- 





P.S.—Just one word more, and that to the 
brushers by machinery of human heads of hair. 
Do not brush hard over the sutures with your 
revolvers, or you may do injury to the brain. 








and parapet by and leading on to Westminster Bridge, 
with the steps from the lower to the high level are in 
course of formation ; 720 feet of the river wall adjoining 
have been brought up to heights ranging from 1 ft. 
below to 3} ft. above high-water mark. The sub-structure 
of the intended new York gate has been executed to a 
level of 4% ft. below that mark, and 677 ft. of the adjoin- 
ing wall have been formed up to levels varying trom 
20$ {t. below high-water mark. The Charing-cross new 
steamboat pier for a Jength of 45 ft. has been constructed, 
and 359 ft. of the wall eastward of the Charing-cross 
bridge have been formed to levels varying from 204 ft. to 
94 ft. below the same stratum. Excavations have been 
made and materials have been filled in behind the 
Embankment generally to the extent of about 447,800 
cubic yards. ‘he approximate value of the work done, 
materials, and plant upon the ground, up to the present 
date, is 318,549/., of which 7,636/. represent the progress 
of the past month. 

Contract No. 2, between Waterloo Bridge and the 
eastern end of Inner a rdens.—The coffer-dam 
for its entire length is completed, the low-level sewer and 
subway have been completed for a length of 1,420 ft., and 
the river-wall for the same length has been brought up to 
3 ft. above high-water mark. The approximate value of 
the whole of the work done, and of the materials and 
plant upon the ground, was, up to the 25th of March last, 
178,2401,, or 187,2391, to the present time, 5,485/. repre- 
senting the progress made in the past month, 

Contract No, 3.—The drawings for this contract are 
approaching completion, and this work will complete the 
Sateiknes to Blackfriars Bridge. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT (SOUTH). 


Contract No. 1, Between Westminster Bridge and Gun- 
house-alley, Vauxhall.—The works executed by Mr. 
Webster to the present time comprise the driving of 
about 2,245 ft. of the dam, and 2,280 ft. of the staging, to 
an average depth of 154 ft. About 227,878 cubic feet of 
timber, if 300 cubie yards of clay puddle, and 158 tons of 


_cast and wrought iron, in shoes, ties, bars, bolts, &c., have 


been used in this part of the work. Within the dam, 
about 2,800 cubie yards of earth have been dredged, 





{my attention especially: I allude to one an- 


self has been the cause of the Pendleton omnibus 





ing ?), there was a small paragraph of half a 
dozen lines in the “ Miscellanea,” which attracted 


nouncing the ‘Extension of Hair - brushing 
Machinery to Horses.” I have for two years 
suggested this thing in twenty quarters which I 
thought likely to give it practical effect, but 
I feared without success. Whether my humble 


establishment adopting the system, by which (as 
the paragraph says) a man can clean, in a day, 
thirty horses, with less fatigue than he formerly 
cleaned twelve (and, I am sure, much better), I 
cannot say; but, at any rate, 1 am glad to see 
the success of the innovation. 

Grooms, sir, are perhaps the most ignorant 
men in the country. It is very hard indeed to 
induce them to adopt a new practice, however 
proper that new practice may be. Much as I 
can see to amend in our London cabs and omni- 
buses, much particularly in their stabling, which 
is often disgraceful, yet there is some reason in 
their proceedings, and I do hope their reasonable 
proceedings will eventually have good effect 
upon the body of grooms in this country. Now, 
what can be more absurd, more cruel, than the 
using of bearing-reins? You never see a horse 
belonging to the General Omnibus Company, or a 
horse belonging to a cab, with a bearing-rein. 
once remarked to acab-driver, that his horse had 
no bearing-rein, just to hear what he would say. 
“Oh, sir, my oss ain’t rotten; he don’t want his | 
’ed tying on,” was, with a good-humoured smile, t 








BOMBAY MARKET DESIGNS. 


Sir,—In reply to a letter signed ‘A Barrister,” that 
appeared in yuur issue of the 7th inst., permit me, on be- 
half of the committee, to state that in no case was a prize 
awarded to any design estimated by eminent engineering 
firms to cost more than from 50,0007. to 60,000/., and that the 
same authorities represented that considerable reduc- 
tions could he effected in the estimates by modifications 
in the ornamental and other non-essential portions of 


the designs. , 
J. 8. Trxevoz, Captain Royal Engineers. 





SHAM ARCHITECTS OF ANOTHER SORT. 


S1r,—The red-tape gentlemen seem very much 
annoyed with Sham Surveyors. As a practical 
man, I should like to know whether we are to 
take practical knowledge as our guide and 
standard. If we are, where shall we find clever 
engineers, skilful surveyors, or practically in- 
genious architects, who are capable of carrying 
out their own plans in detail ? 

The red-tape gentlemen should inquire of the 
builders’ foremen, clerks of works, carvers, and 
others, who have to carry out their plans and 
details, and they would soon discover that the 


I| shams are very numerous even amongst their 


professional brothers. 








* «The Horse in Health and Disease.” By James W, 
Winter, M.R.C.V.8., &c, Longmans, 1846, Page 113. 
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The blushing of the cheek and the counter- 
fencing which take place every day with these 
red-tape gentlemen, to cover faulty plans, details, 
and construction, should teach them to be less 
arrogant, and more humble, towards those who 
have to make good their deficiencies. Parties 
who are short of intellectual force always call out 
for legal protection, as their stunted minds are 
incapable of running the competitive race with 
manly freedom. They prefer to be like the ugly 
dog in the basket, snarling and biting at every 
one who dares to come near their privileged 
wickerwork. Mr. Hawkshaw, when questioned 
by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
whether some means could not be adopted to 
prevent the noise of the railway trains when 
passing over iron bridges, said—only by building 
with solid masonry, &c. Here isa gentleman of 
high position ignorant of one of the simplest 
principles in mechanics. 

Please to excuse the man of forty-three years’ 
practice. 8. B. 





TAKE CARE OF THE IRONWORK. 


clerestory. The style ison the basis of the Early 
English, which Mr. Street has treated with 
freedom. The aisles are separated from the nave 
by five pointed arches on each side, supported by 
circular pillars, without capitals, the masonry at 
the spring of the arch overlapping the pillar and 
answering the purpose of a cap. The roof, which 
is boarded with plain deal beneath the rafters, is 
canted, almost semicircular, and steep pitched, 
having plain tie-beams and king-posts, which 
add to the strength of the interior; and the 
clerestory is an arrangement of a large trefoil- 
headed light, beneath a semicircular arch ex- 
ternally. The aisles have open-timber, plain, 
merely lean-to roofs. In the aisles two- and 
three-light trefoil-headed windows are under 
square heads. The great east window has three 
lights, with three trefoils in the head, and the 
west four lights, with a sexfoil and two quatre- 


by Messrs. Clayton & Bell with stained glass, the 
subjects being—in the centre, the Crucifixion ; 
and at the sides, Christ bearing his Cross, His 


foils in the tracery. The former has been filled | 





opened here for divine service. The edifice con. 
sists of nave, north and south aisles; south 
chapel screened off from aisle and chance] by 
open screenwork of wood; north porch, organ 
chamber, and sacristy, with heating vault below 
and an octagonal tower, and spirelet at the west 
end of the south aisle. The dimensions of the 
church are: nave, 73 ft. long, 23 ft. 6 in. wide 
and 48 ft. to apex of roof; chancel, 43 ft. long, 
The style is Middle Pointed. The east ang 
west windows, being prominent features, are 
of considerable size. The porch is open tim. 
bered, being, with the whole of the roofs 
which are open-framed and boarded, of Baltic 
deal, stained dark and varnished. The seatg 
are all open, similarly stained and varnished, 
The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles 
made specially for the purpose. The con. 
tract for the whole of the work of the building, 
exclusive of the spire, is with Messrs. Cochran 
& Co., for 3,7001.; Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe 
doing the mason work. The funds are now also 
provided for the completion of the spire, which 





Entombment, the Women at the Sepulchre, and 





Jesus appearing to Mary; in the trefoils above, | 


the hand, the lamb, and the dove, as emblems of | 


is intended to be commenced forthwith. An 
east window, the gift of Mr. J. Heywood, is now 
being executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, of 


Do raise your warning voice against the de-| the three persons of the Holy Trinity. This| London. The cost will be upwards of 3001. The 


struction of fine old wrought metal-work which | 
is constantly taking place in London. Nobody} 


window was given by Captain Peel. There is | 
likewise a window by the same artist at the east 


whole of the windows of the church, including 
the large west window, are stained, and were 


can pass through Grosvenor-square or the Inns end of the south aisle, which aisle is to be de- | executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. These 
of Court without being struck with the beautiful voted to the use of school-children ; the subjects | altogether bring the cost of the church to up- 
old ironwork which happily yet remains to some | in the window are therefore appropriate to that | wards of 5,000l. The whole of the works in 
of the houses. The work is well designed, and object, representing Christ’s injunctions to Peter | connexion with the church have been under the 
full of spirit, in the manner it is executed; but, (to whom the church is dedicated), “ Feed my | superintendence of Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, 


unless some restraining power can be exercised, 
a)l will shortly be destroyed, and some miserable 
iron castings substituted. It is quite grievous 
to see the bald pea-green gates fixed now in 
Harewood-place, Oxford-street, in the room of 
those formerly standing there. Notwithstanding 
the proceedings of the archwological and art 
societies, and their efforts to make people under- 
stand artistic skill, we daily see the most flagrant 
acts of destruction. The Builder is so generally 
read, that a hint in your columns may really be 


lambs,” and “ Feed my sheep.” Lady Sudeley | 
was the donor of this window, as also of one at 
the west end of the north side, and above the) 
font, which represents the baptism of Christ and | 
Nicodemus coming to the Saviour, with the | 
Agnus Dei in a quatrefoil above. The chancel 
rises by three gradations from the nave. A 
panelled boarded ceiling is over the chancel, and 
on its north side is a small vestry. Dividing 
the chancel from the nave a low stone screen is 
being ornamented with small sunk panels, having | 


architects, Manchester. 

Chesterjield.—Staveley parish church has been 
re-opened, after restoration, at a cost of about 
6,0001. The church, which is built in the 
Decorated style of fourteenth century, has been 
thoroughly renovated, an addition made by the 


erection of a new north aisle, equal in size to the 


nave, and will now accommodate 1,000 persons. 


The work has been done by Mr. M. Marriott, of 


Staveley, under the superintendence of Mr. 


Scott. 











very serviceable, and induce the noble and tracery-like windows. A stone pulpit, at a very | 
other owners of London property to check the moderate elevation, projects over the screen on | 


destructive tendencies of those on their estates | the south side, from the chancel into the nave,| niggeNTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS 
| . 


who seem to see no difference between art pro- 
ductions and the commonest cast-iron railing. 
Bens. FERREY. 
In a work published by the late Mr. Arthur 
Hakewill in 1853, are etchings of some beautiful 
metal-work then in the London squares, much of 
which is destroyed. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Winterbourne Zelstone.—The church here has 
been consecrated. The old parish church of 
Winterbourne, a portion of which was erected in 
the twelfth and the remainder in the thirteenth 
century, having become so much dilapidated 
that it was found impossible to restore the 
greater portion of it, the lord of the manor! 
determined to havea new oneerected. This has 
been done at his sole cost and charge, from plans 
prepared by Mr. Digby Wyatt. The work was | 
done by Mr. A. Green, of Blandford, builder, | 
under the supervision of Mr. F. Meader. With | 
the exception of the tower, says the Dorset | 


Express, all is new, and even that part of the| 


church in which harg four bells has been 
strengthened, the parapet taken off and rebuilt, 
and the whole re-pointed. The tower and nave 
of the old church, which was in a very ruinous 
condition, were in the Perpendicular style, and 
the chancel was Early English; and in the 
erection of the new edifice the original character 
has been, as far as possible, preserved. The new 
church stands on the site of the old edifice, but 
the chancel has been extended 9 ft., and a 
vestry has been added on the southern side, in 
which an Early English priest’s door has been 
restored and inserted. Effect is) given to the 
walls by banding courses of brown heath stone 
The dressings of the windows and arches are of 
Bath stone, the exterior walls being of flint 
pointed with cement. In the chancel, which is 
paved with Maw’s encaustic tiles, a stained 
glass window, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of 
London, has been inserted. The ceiling of the 
chancel is panelled, with carved bosses, and the 
roof of the nave and aisle is of open woodwork, 
stained and varnished. The church igs warmed 
with Messrs. Haden’s heating apparatus. 

Maivern.—The new church of Cowleigh, near 
North Malvern, has been consecrated. The 
building consists of chancel, nave, aisles, and 


in a semicircular sweep. Its moulded top is | 
supported by nine small shafts of various|) Weymouth.—The chief stone of a new Wesleyan 
coloured marbles, between which considerable chapel has been laid here. The building in course 
space is left, so that the pulpit is open on all of erection is to be in the Romanesque or Lom- 
sides. A smaller circular base supports the bardic style of architecture, freely treated. The 
whole. Open benches are supplied for the nave, building will afford accommodation for about 
being of plain deal varnished, and the floor is 900 persons. It will be 83 ft. long, and 39} ft. 
tiled throughout (no boarding), in black, buff, wide in the clear, and will consist of two prin- 
and red tiles, set lozengewise. Near the principal cipal stories; a basement slightly below the 
entrance, at the north-west angle of the building, street level, and the principal, or chapel floor. 
is a circular font, large enough for total immer- The basement is entered at the western end 
sion, ornamented round the top with four-leaved from Maiden-street, through a lobby or passage 
flowers, incised. Malvern-hill stone (rubble), formed underneath the principal entrance. Un 
with Bath stone facings aud dressings, is used either side of this lobby is a class-room 17 ft. by 
externally, and Cradley stone inside the building. | 14 ft., and at the end of the lobby are doors 
Bath.—Theapse at Christ Church bas beencon- | opening into a room about 50 ft. by 39 ft., in- 
secrated. This apse has greatly altered the inte- | tended for Sunday-school purposes, week even- 
rior appearance. The addition thus made to the ing services, tea meetings, &c. Two more class- 
edifice has been erected on the site of an adjoin- rooms, each about 15 ft. by 12 ft., are situated 
ing house, formerly attached to the charch on | between this room and the eastern end of the 
its eastern side. By the removal of this house, | chapel, which is divided into nave and aisles by 
and the erection of the apse, the church is now | light ornamented iron columns, and open timber 
completely isolated from all other dwellings. The | arches carrying the roof. A clerestory, lighted 
design of the apse, which harmonizes with the | by a row of circular windows, is formed over 
architecture of the church, was supplied by Mr. | each arcade. The chapel is open to the roof, the 
J. Elkington Gill, of Bath, architect. The apse timbers being stained. A deep gallery occupies 
is semircircular, having a diameter of upwards the western end, and there is a narrow side gal- 
of 30 ft. An arch, nearly as wide and lofty as lery in each aisle. The chapel will be lighted 
the apse, connects it with the nave, and the| by two large rose windows, one in each gable, 
inner part of this arch is supported on carved|and by tiers of windows in the sides at the 
caps, which rest on shafts with carved corbels. | respective levels of the ground and gallery 
The apse is lighted by nine lancet-headed win- | floors. The end window will be glazed with 
dows, and covered with a semidome, divided by | tinted glass, arranged in patterns. The seating 
ribs, which spring from the shafts separating | is arranged in a central and two side groups in 
the windows. The whole of the interior of the | the ordinary way, with two passages between 
apse is of clean worked stone. It is hoped that| them. The school and class rooms are to be 
funds may be raised to complete the interior of | warmed by open fires, and the chapel by Gurney’s 
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the eastern part of the church. Messrs. Blad- 
well, Cross, May, & Kemp, have executed the 
work lately done. The carving was by Mr. 
Ezard. 

St. Asaph.—There is said to be every proba- 
bility that the cathedral will be restored. Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, architect, has furnished plans 
which have given satisfaction to the Dean and 
Chapter. It is said the cost of the restoration 
will be about 12,0001. 

Padiham.—The foundation stone of a new 
church has been Jaid at Padiham. The new 
edifice is to be built on the site of the old parish 
church. Mr. William Waddington, of Padiham 
is the architect. 








Chorlton-cwm-Hardy.—A new church has been 


stoves. The principal elevations of the edifice 
are faced with brick, the dressings of doors and 
windows being of freestone. The basement is of 
Portland stone range work. The roof will be 
covered with slate. The height from the pave- 
ment to the apex of roof is 57 ft. The original 
design includes a turret and slated spire at the 
north-west corner of the building, the total 
height of which would be 83 ft. The architects 
are Messrs. Foster & Wood, of Bristol. Thecon- 
tract bas been taken by Mr. Stephen Brown, of 
this town. The entire expense will be 3,3401. 
Weston-by-Weedon.— The Baptist chapel im 
the parish of Lois Weedon and Weston, has 
recently undergone considerable extension an 
improvement. Upper and lower school-rooms 
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have been erected, capable of accommodating | Southwell Church within the last few years by 


150 children. The exterior of the chapel has 
been improved, and the interior remodelled by 
the erection of open ironwork gallery fronts 
and one new gallery. The old deep pews and 
octagon pulpit have been removed, and their 
places filled by reclining seats and open minis- 
terial platform. An apparatns for equalising 
the temperature of the chapel, by the infusion of 
hot air, has been fixed. 

Bakewell (Derbyshire).—The four chief corner 
stones of a new Wesleyan chapel and schools 
have been laid here. The chapel will be in 
the Gothic style, capable of accommodating 
between 400 and 500 persons; and behind 
there will be a 1 school-room. The total 
cost of the chapel and schools will be about 
2,5001, namely, 2,0001. for the chapel, and 
5001. for the schools. The architect for the 
chapel and schools is Mr. Taylor, of Man- 
chester. 

Coal Aston.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel, in connexion with the Primitive Methodist 
body, has been laid here. The cost of chapel 
and school-rooms is estimated at about 600I. 
The architect is Mr. James Currige, of Wisbeach, 
and the contractors are Mr. Fiddler, of Coal Aston, 
for the mason’s work, and Mr. Johnson, of Shef- 
field, for the joinery. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Herne (Kent).—The foundation-stone of na- 
tional schools for this parish has been laid by 
Lord Sondes, upon a convenient site lately given 


by his lordship on the outskirts of this village. | to about 4,000I. 


The schools are planned to accommodate 150 
children (mixed),—the boys and girls being di- 
vided by a moveable partition, and there is a 
class-room at the side common to both sexes. A 
master’s residence adjoins the schools. 
design is in the style of the Early Domestic 


red arches to gable windows, with Bath stone 
head and cills to the other windows. The roofs 
are covered with parti-coloured slating. The | 
entire cost of the building, including fixtures, 
will be about 1,1601. ‘The works are being exe- 





The | 
architecture of this country; and the materials | 


used are local bricks, with coloured bands and | has swerved from the perpendicular. 


theless, a lot of bricks had been laid up against 
,it on the inner side. 


| ever, gave a verdict of accidental death. 





Hempec’s Etpirricat Compasses.—This in- 
strument has been for a long time past reported 
on favourably by geometricians in Paris: the 
simplicity of its construction, the facility with 
which it is handled, and the accuracy with which 
it traces the ellipsis, give it great value. 


Messrs. O’Connor, of London. 

Clent Church.—A painted window has recently 
been erected in this church by Mr. Henry 
Crompton and Mrs. H. C. Roberts. The window 
is of French design, and composed of three 
lights: first, a representation of the Birth of 
Christ; in the centre, Christ Blessing little 
Children; and in the last, Christ raising Lazarus. 
The window is at the west end. 


Tue DrirFietp UNion-House PLaNs.—From 
arecent decision given by the Local Board of 
Guardians, the question of building the union- 
house appears to have been shelved until autumn. 
The reason why the scheme has proved abortive 

oe at present, says the Driffield Times, is that the 

- plan of Mr. Oates, of York, has proved too 
ati s cel [ aned, costly ; for instead of costing, as intended, about 

6,0001., the estimates on such plan ranged from 

Competition, Birmincuam.—The Free Libra- | 9,0001. to 10,0001., so that other plans will have 
ries Committee, we understand, have selected 
the designs of Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, 


to be submitted which will materially alter the 
for the new library on Gosta Green. The other 


cost. The same paper speaks favourably of the 
plan offered by Mr. Charles Taylor, of Bradford, 
competitors were Mr. Bland and Messrs. Bate- 
man & Corser. 








architect, whose production was amongst the 
four last selected. There were, we believe, about 
thirty competitors. 








THE Erectnic Terecrarn 1n CuurcuEs.—A 
novel appliance has been introduced ina new] Pxrincess’s THEaTRE.—Mr. George Vining has 
Congregational church at Surbiton. Anelectric | achieved another very considerable success in 
wire has been laid on from the pulpit to the | the production of the Huguenot Captain, a drama 
vestry vestibule, to enable the minister to sum-| of great interest, by Mr. Watts Phillips, the 
mon the attendants of the church for any pur- | manager himself playing the principal part ad- 
pose for which he may require their services. | mirably, and Mrs. Stirling and Mr. George 
| Honey supporting him in an equally excellent 
|manner. Miss Neilson, too, gives considerable 
| promise. The ballet supported by four remark. 
able grotesque male dancers from Paris, is a 
| thing of itself demanding to be seen. It is a 
| mew sensation. The lover of art will have re- 
| called to him in seeing it the eccentric works of 

Jacques Callot, the well-known draughtsman 
jand engraver, of France. The costumes are 
‘beautiful, and Mr. F. Lloyds has painted and 
built up several scenes deserving the highest 
praise, especially the view of old Paris, with the 
beacon tower, from which the captain escapes 
by means of a rope, in the foreground. The 
result of the whole, including music by Mr. 
Hatton, and singing by Miss Augusta Thomson, 
is, as we have already said, a very great 
success. 


New Harsour AND TUNNEL at Sark.—The 
construction of a harbour and tunnel at Le Creux, 
Sark, being in contemplation, a committee was 
recently formed. Tenders were sent in last 
week to the president by Mr. James Le Page, 
jun., and Mr. Duquemin, Guernsey, and Mr. 
Le Gros, Jersey. ‘The committee have decided 
to accept Mr. Le Page’s tender, which amounts 


Fata Fatt or A Watt IN CuEsteR.—A wall 
which skirted the road in Princess-street, and 
belonged to Pritchard’s brewery, has fallen, 
killing one woman and injuring another. The 
wall had bent towards the street for some time. 
The road had been lowered, and the wall under- 
pinned about four years ago, and since that it 
Never- 

PASSENGER AND GUARD COMMUNICATION IN 
taILWaY TRaINS.—A system of electrical com- 

| munication between passengers and guards, and 
between guards and drivers, is used in the mail 
and tidal trains of the South-Eastern Railway. 


The coronor’s jury, how- 


THE Siupron Rartway.—On the 23rd of July 





cuted by Mr. Adams, of Herne Bay, from the | is to take place the bankrupt sale of the “ Ligne 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. d’Italie” railway by the Simplon. All the pro- 
William Powell, of London. | perty is to be disposed of in one lot, which will 

Sywell (Northants).—New parochial Day and | be put up at 160,000/. This lot imcludes the 
Sunday schools, erected at the expense of Lord | railway, in daily working order, in the Valais, of 
Overstone, have been opened here. The school,|a length of thirty-eight miles; the concession 
which has been built under the superintendence | for continuing the line in the Valais and for the 
of Mr. Halliday, Lord Overstone’s architect, con- | Simplon Passage ; and the rights resulting from 
sists of a school-house and master’s house. A the concession in the province of Ossola (Italy) ; 
portico runs along the whole length of the also the works constructed and the land pur- 
school. chased for the line from Domo d’Ossola to Arona. 


Workinc Men’s Crus anv Institute Union 
CoNVERSAZIONE.—The president, vice-president, 
7 and council of this union (concerning which | 

CEASED GLARE: |some remarks will be pace quatiins page) | 

St. Matthew's, City Road.—A new east window | held a conversazione on Thursday in last | 
has just been placed in this church, to the; week, at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer. 
memory of the late incumbent, the Rev. J. Law- |street. Through its agency 300 clubs have! 
rell. The window is in five compartments, and | been established in various parts of the country | 





contains five full-length figures, executed by Mr. 
O’Connor. The central figure represents our 
Saviour in the act of blessing; on his right and 
left are the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
in the two outside compartments are represen- 
tatives of the patriarchs Abraham and King 
David. The cost of the window was 1501. 

St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Hastings.—The 
south-east window of the south aisle of this 
church hag recently been filled with stained 
glass in memory of Olivia Emilie Suther- 
land. The mullion separates the two designs 
which are represented in the memorial. 
One of these is the Stilling of the Waves. In 
the other compartment, Jesus is shown seated in 
a boat, in the act of addressing the people 
assembled on the shore. The window was fixed 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

Southwell Minster.—A stained glass window, in 
memory of the late Archdeacon Wilkins, has been 
erected in Southwell Minster, on the south side 
of the nave, and immediately opposite to the 
north porch. The subjects are, at the bottom, 
the Annunciation to Zacharias, and to the Virgin 
Mary ; in the centre the Miracle at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple, in which the north porch is 
introduced; at the top, our Lord in Glory with 
the spirits of the just rising through the gates 
of the earthly to the heavenly church. This 
window is the eleventh that has been erected in 





within little more than three years, and nearly 
60,000 working men have availed themselves 
of the advantages which they are meant to 
confer. Lord Brougham, the president of the 
association, Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Layard, 
were the most prominent members of it at 
the conversazione. At seven o'clock there were 
some sixty or seventy representatives of the 
metropolitan working men’s clubs and of the 
trade-union societies in attendance, and the 
time up to eight o’clock was passed in the sing- 
ing of songs and glees, as well as in the per- 
formance of pieces on the piano, which were 
very creditably rendered by members of the 
clubs and their female relatives. The trades 
represented were the joiners, the bakers, the 
engine-fitters, the cordwainers, the shoemakers, 
the bootmakers, the gilders, the ironfounders, 
the united excavators, the decorators, the boot- 
closers, the builders, the amalgamated carpen- 
ters and joiners, the cabinetmakers, the stone- 
masons, the organ-buildera, the zinc-plate 
workers, and the upholsterers. Mr. T. Hughes 
took the chair, and opened the question for dis- 
cussion—‘ Whether it is the interest of members 
of trades’ unions to make general use of working 
men’s clubs and institutes, and what would be 
the chief advantages which they might derive 
from them?” Lord Brougham, Mr. Layard, and 
Lord Lyttelton took part in the discussion. 








The apparatus, invented by Mr. Walker, elec- 
trician to the company, is simple in its nature. 
The passenger compartments have on each side, 
near the roof of the carriage, a circular box, in the 
| centre of which is a knob, which on being pulled 
rings the bell in the guards’ van, and on the 
outside throws out a small glass disc set in an 
iron rim. The guards see at once the compart- 
ment from which the alarm signal has been sent, 
| and at their discretion they may at once either 
| stop the train by signalling to the driver or pro- 
'ceed to the next station. Passengers cannot 
restore the knob to its former place after it has 
been pulled out, nor replace the indicator outside 
to its normal position. The electrical communi- 
cation is maintained by wires passing under the 
eaves of the carriages, and between the carriages 
by spiral wires. The power employed is an 
electrical battery in the front and rear guards’ 
vans, of 18 cells in each case. 


Tue WesTeRN EspLaNADE, Bricuton.—The 
Local Works Committee, at a recent meeting of 
the Town Council, submitted a report from the 
surveyor, for providing for additional arches to 
be built under the Western Esplanade, now in 
course of being widened. The plans provide for 
sixteen additional arches, 11 ft. 3 in. in depth; 
fourteen additional arches, 20ft.in depth, between 
Cannon-place Gap and the West-end Pier; five 
additional arches, 20 ft. in depth, westward of the 
pier; and five arches altered from 11 ft. to 20 ft. 
in depth. The estimated cost of the work was 
1,0201. The surveyor also recommended that 
the iron fencing on the south side of the Western 
Esplanade should be made heavier, and coated 
with oil: estimated cost, about 551. The com- 
mittee resolved that the works be done ; but Mr. 
Fabian, in moving that the resolution be con- 
firmed, objected to any deviation from the 
original plans relative to the arches after the 
matter had been settled, and the money bor- 
rowed for the performance of the work; and 
Mr. Nunn moved, that so much as related to the 
proposed additional arches be excepted from the 
committee’s proceedings. After a brief discus- 
sion the amendment of Mr. Nunn was put and 
carried by 14to 1. The remainder of the pro- 
ceedings were confirmed. 
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VaLve or Burtpinec LAND IN Dover.—The | 
parcel of building land embraced in Johnson’s 
Garden, Maison Dieu-road, and consisting of | 


about 2} acres, offered for sale by Messrs. Terson 
& Son, was sold for 2,0201., the purchaser being 
Mr. P. Stiff. 


Tue Pottvtion oF Rivers Commission.—Th 
Royal Commissioners are at present engaged in 
making a personal inspection of the river Ouse 
and the surrounding neighbourhood, previous to 
taking evidence on the spot, which will not be 
till the first week in October. 


TraFric Recrrpts.—The traffic receipts of rail- | 
ways in the United Kingdom for the week end- | 
ing the 23rd of June, amounted, on 12,343 miles, | 


to 735,1701., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 12,075 miles, to 707,5531., showing 
an increase of 268 miles, and of 27,6171. 


CaERLFon Cuvrcn. — Arrangements are in} 


progress for restoring the church of Caerleon, 


Monmouthshire, the ancient city of Isca Silurum | 


of the Romans, the seat of one of the three 
earliest British archbishoprics, remarkable for 
its legends and traditions, and the chosen 
ground of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 
The old church is of the thirteenth century, and 
the cost of erection is estimated at about 3,5001. 


ALLEGED RevivaL or THE Lost ART 


{ 
| 
| 


HarpENiING Coprer.—A correspondent at Upper | 


Sandusky, Ohio, informsus that a Mr. Dinsman, of 
that place, has discovered the process of harden- 


j 





OF | White. 


TENDERS 


For alterations at Nos, 18 and 20, Edgware-road, Hyde 


Park, for Mr. John Neal, jeweller, Messrs. New & 
Cumings, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
COO scevminernenniveen eeshuoeue oscoconhea,en 0 O 
Bbbs & Bows ...cccvccvcesesscerccesaess 2,383 0 0 
H. & J. Ferguson....... 2,148 0 0 
Saunders .,...........00.++0 2,148 0 0 
Brown (accepted) 2,142 0 0 








For works to Llanludr Hall, Ruthin (first contract). 
Messrs. Poundley & David Walker, architects, Quantities 





supplied :— 
Hughes & Bann..........sccscrsseerees £1,434 0 0 
Roberts : 1,342 0 0 
Clasik & Bom cccosesescecsesesscovsces - 1,309 0 0 





For St. Peter’s Free Church, Birkenhead. Mr, David 
Walker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Harkness & Dempaster............0++ £3,485 7 7 
Roberts 3,083 13 0 
MONGD cccusnis 9 
Cameron 8 
Hogarth 7 








For erecting four sixty-quarter malt-houses, at Newark- 
upon-Trent, Rotts, for Messrs, Gilstrap & Sons. Mr. 
Charles Baily, architect, Quentities prepared by Mr, 


| Charles Poland :— 


A. & R. Dennett & Co....,.....++ £13,167 10 0 
Mackenzie & Fretwell® ......... 13,100 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For converting corn-warehouse into a forty-five-quarter 
malt-house, at East Retford, Notts, for Mr, Francis 
Mr, Charles Baily, architect :— 
£1,218 0 0 

978 0 0 


RNID... nonissranigesetitinemenadenamlin 
Hopkinson (accepted) 





For a new twenty-three quarter malt-house, and other 


ing copper, and has secured a patent forit. The | buildings, at the Sun Hotel, Hitchin, for the Master and 


art is supposed to have been lost. 
is properly called silicated copper, and can be 
worked without friction. All necessity for oiling 
machinery made from it is said to be obviated. | 


IrELAND.—In the year ending with March, | 


1866, the Irish Board of Public Works issued | ™*- 


46,2151. on loan under the Land Improvement } 
Acts. In that twelvemonth 4,775 acres of land | 


were drained. The average cost of thorough | Mr. Hudson, architect :— 


drainage under these Acts has been 5l. 2s. 6d. | 
an acre. Since the passing of the Act of 1850, 
243 loans, amounting to 85,9101., for the erection 
of farm buildings, have been sanctioned by the | 
Board ; and as with the drainage works, so with 

these—they are so executed as to afford examples | 
to proprietors who desire to proceed with private | 
funds. Under the Act of 1860, 50 loans, amount- | 
ing to 22,1701., for the erection of dwellings for | 


agricultural labourers, have been sanctioned by pane: Mr. 


the Board. 


| 
GRINDING-MONEY.—At the Clerkenwell County 


Court, a workman named Stanway, lately in 
the employ of Mr. Terrey, builder, of Bowling- | 


green-lane, brought an action against his em- | 
ployer to recover 3s. 5d. for time lost and) 


grinding-money. 


His situation had been filled | 


up in his absence without leave for about a day | 


and a half on Whitsnn-weck. The Judge ruled 


hour, as he was in this case, grinding-time would 


The material | Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. J. Shilcock, 


architect :-— 
RNR i icnicadintsbyicksdbacseesess £1,748 10 9 
Gang © GO cecwcssqscsccesccopcesesecs 174 0 0 
Jeeves (accepted) ...........ccsee0e 1,558 14 3 





For the erection of ten cotteges at Arlsey, Beds, for 
F. Levitt. Mr, J. Shileock, architect :— 
Redhouse & Brittain (accepted)... £766 10 0 





For Cesterns Industrial Schools, Forest-gate, Stratford. 


Jernon 
Ellis 


Pearce 


ecocooccecoo 








For Congregational church, Junction-road, Upper Hol- 
W. F. Poulton, architect :— 


If without Tower 
and Spire, 
eee £8,595 0 0 ... £7,135 0 0 
pe 8,576 0 0 ... 7,115 0 0 
ee 8,221 0 0 6,874 17 0 
nn 7,980 0 0 6,630 0 0 
Manly & Rogers... 7, 0 0 6,430 0 0 
EE Re 7,470 0 0 6,270 0 0 
Sawyer (accepted) 7,470 0 0 6,042 0 0 





For alterations to the Holland 


| Williams, architect :— 
that where a mechanic was employed by the | 


be disallowed, as it would be manifestly unjust | 
for a master to be liable to pay a quarter of a) 
day for grinding-time where a man might only ' 


be put on a job for a few hours. 


somewhat different, and the custom of the trade 
might be taken into consideration ; but in the 
present instance the plaintiff must be non- 
suited. 


Pustic Works (Manvracturinc Districts) 
Act, 1863-64.—A report by Mr. R. Rawlinson, 
C.B.,to the President of the Poor-Law Board, 
on the progress of public works in the recently- 
distressed cotton districts, has been published. 
Mr. Rawlinson says :—“The amount of money 
set apart for public works in the distressed 
cotton district under the provision of the Public 
Works (Manufacturing Districts) Acts, 1863-64, 
amounted to 1,850,000]. Ont of this enm there 
has been allotted to the local authorities from 
time to time, upon reports and under your sanc- 
tion, @ sum of 1,846,0821. Some of the works 
will be completed within the estimates made ; 
and in other cases projected works will not be 
commenced, so that probably not more than 
1,800,0001. will ultimately be taken up. The 
total amount advanced up to the 3lst of March 


last was 1,343,8061. The amount which appears | 


to have been expended at that date was 
1,177,701. 48. 103d. The entire length of 
sewerage and drainage works executed at the 


same date was 560,161 lineal yards, or about | 


318 miles. The total area of paving and other 
surface works of street and highway improve- 


ment completed upon the 3let of March was | 


2,131,167 superficial yards, or about 440 acerca. 


} 
| 
} 


} 
} 

















I 






OR iicvarecsscninsinocetoatianaeanti £1,983 0 0 
BIMPSOD ....scsecrssessecerereesseseeenes 1,945 0 0 
OUT i achatsniniidinbiccdeneceddatesce 1,920 0 0 
PROUD. cesininicessvedtstndesstpitons 1,748 0 0 
De RE RRR TE NT 1,737 0 0 





For additions to and strengthening Southsea Pier. 


In the case of | Messrs. Rake & Ranwell, engineers. Quantities sup- 
@ man employed by the day the case might be | plied :-— 


Contract No, 1, Contract No. 2. 





BOM: hccsecoceun .. £748 10 0 £1,524 0 0 
Furness... . 67 00 1,150 0 0 
Pritchard... 509 0 0 1,122 0 0 
BOBBIOUE  vovcccnseccoces 5 0 0 . 1,155 0 0 
Lawrence & Mills ... 395 0 0 $00 1,060 0 0 
Burbridge (accepted) 390 0 0 > 983 17 0 





For building offices and store, for Mr. J. Woodward, 


Laudport. Messrs. Rake & Ranwell, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Tuil & Momford ............ desaessessee £996 0 

Ward & Son 806 0 

BREED . csonvcwsmnnens 800 0 





eosocoeco 





For alterations and repairs to houses at Surbiton. 
Nicholas Lake, architect :— 
Coulton 


Mr. 








For building house and offices in Sutton-road, Dart- 
a, Mr. Nicholas Leke, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied :— 

DEBE .nroorreceee inate iacheleaiie mhstanaed £1,419 
Wood & Mann ............ Fas 

a . 
Wills 


esooco 





POC eee Oeeeeneeeeteereetseeneeees 





For the erection of four houses with shops :— 
Rawlings ..... d : 
Trollope & So 
By Ger & GOR - 5.0 scccessosessesecesses 
Myers & Sons eee 
Newman & Mann 







| Bean, engineer :— 
Thackeray 


ce 


——— 

For the erection of s parochial school and 
Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, 
F sanay, Aameneets _— 


resid, 
Messrs, Elmslie ¢ 








APbOYS........0.0008 sovsveccescccessesern OOS QO 
DONNER cs sridcotiecichsnhassesititedie -. 889 0 06 
pi nee ERS as 700 0 0 

For the restoration of Haverhill Chure 
Messrs. Elmslie & Franey, architects :— By Suffols, 
Runnacles .............. dedioonts iosiens £3,143 0 9 
ee a a ae eS 
PR eubpssonestnanentions 2,650 0 6 
(eae e 00 
Mason & Green .......... pitbetwabive 0 0 








For the construction of viaduct and vaults and othe 
works required in the formation of a high-level approach 






road, &c., for the London Bridge Land Company :— 
Piper & Wheeler npevaires $5 -- £10,226 0 0 
TRIGOS.., cxesvesesenas 9.963 0 0 
Trollope & Bon .......ccccrecesseese 9,941 0 0 
Myers & Sons............ eveerseeesee 9,630 0 0 
Ryder & Son ........ccccrsssereeess 9,100 0 0 
Newman & Mana ........... escocee §6=— 8,988 0 0 
TORE -wessuatcseuiseane>imieneg oe «8,484 0 0 





For a new warehouse, Brown’s-buildings, St. Mary 
Axe. Mr. T. C. Clark, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs, Hovenden & Heath :— 





Credit Old 

Materials, 
DROS scccccucctccneuninininca ooo 21,252 0 0 ... £25 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 1,200 0 0 .,. 20 00 
Scrivener & White ......... 1,154 0 0... 123 00 
BRMNE OY OB ascnctsccsstasengnind 1,133 0 0 . 
WOOG  asteresi a seasciiavcaiete 1,080 0 0... 1000 
SIE iad ia ns scenic 1,080 0 0 ... 5000 
ey eee 1,035 0 0 —_ 
Browne & Robinson ...... 1014 0 0 .. 2000 
For two warehouses, St. Mary Axe. G. S. Legg, esq, 


architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. Hovenden & 
Heath :— 





Allow for 

Old Material, 

Patman & Fotheringham, 3,100 0 0 ... £10 0 0 

Scrivener & White ........ ~_ 2 ¢ 0. BOO 

Ennor....... escccsevnsseceseset . 39038 0 0 ... 1200 0 0 
Nutt & Co...... 2,760 0 0 ... _ 

i eccesenes sesesee 659 00... 309 00 

ID vaccncuinsincdvecsinns 2,750 0 0 ... 140 0 0 

King & Son 2,600 0 0 75 00 
Browne & Robinson ...... 2,546 0 0 40 0 0 





For a church at New Malden. Messrs. Brandon & 
Freshwater, architects. Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Rake & Ranwe!ll :— 

Nutt & Co. (accepted) ....... see» £2,160 0 0 





For the erection of church and lecture-room, Bruns- 
wick-road, Camberwell :— 








For alterations and additions to the Duke of Welling- 
ton Tavern, Notting-bill, Messrs. Newstead & Lov, 
architects :— 

Nutt & Co. (accepted) 


For brick sewer, Fulham-rosd, Hammersmith, for the 
Fulham and Hammersmith Board of Works. Mr. A. 








£3,228 
2,401 


iba ania dinnpetoneine 
Chambelain 


PrP ereeeeret rr titty 


Wigmore 
Wetns ...csccssresescense 
Reddin (accepted) 








For pipe sewer, in Waterloo-street, Hammersmith. 
Mr, A. Bean, engineer :— 
Thackeray .......0...sccsees 
Moxon & Co, 






seene 





For pipe-sewer in Beavor-lane, Hammersmith, Mr. 4. 
Bean, engineer :— 
Thackeray ............. ribet CE 0 © 





PEND ciseincciccentere “ we 
Whittiek (accepted) ...........00:000+ 
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— 
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